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SIR GILBERT PICKERING, BART.: 
BERNARD AND RUDKIN FAMILIES. 
(See 2 S. i. 101 ; 4% S. vi. 47.) 

Tue statements in the notes above referred 
to as to the name and parentage of the wife 
of Sir Gilbert Pickering, the fifth baronet, 
and as to the connexions between the 
Pickering, Bernard, and Rudkin families 
contain some serious errors, which it is 
desirable to correct. 

In the note at 2” S. i. 101 it is stated that 
Sir Gilbert married Anne, daughter of Franks 
Bernard, of Castletown, King’s County, by 
whom he had two sons and seven daughters ; 
and in the contribution at 4 8. vi. 47, 
coming from the pen of Y.S. M. (the final 
letters of the name of an experienced 
genealogist now deceased), Anne Bernard 
above mentioned (described as the third 
daughter of Franks Bernard) is represented 
as having married Sir Edward Pickering, 


Bart., while their daughter Mary is stated to 
have married “her cousin german, Henry 
Rudkin, Esq., of Wells, co. Carlow (son of 
Henry Rudkin and Deborah, fourth daughter 
of Franks Bernard).” 

Manuscript pedigrees of the Pickering 
and Rudkin families, compiled by the late 


Mr. Atkins Davis, now in Ulster’s Office, 
Dublin, also give Anne, daughter of Franks 
Bernard, as the wife of Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
Bart., and her sister Deborah as the wife of 
Henry Rudkin of Wells (afterwards referred 
to as Henry Rudkin the elder); and this 
Henry Rudkin is described as the father of 
Henry Rudkin the younger, who married 
Mary, a daughter of Sir Gilbert Pickering. 

In the early editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ also, in the pedigree of Bernard of 
Castle Bernard, the same statements are 
made as to the marriages of Anne and 
Deborah, daughters of Franks Bernard. 

Sir Gilbert appears to have been a some- 
what distant cousin of Sir Edward Picker- 
ing, the fourth baronet: none of the 
family estates came to him: and there is 
a good deal of obscurity about the events 
of his life. When G. bE C. came to deal 
with him in vol. ii. of ‘The Complete 
Baronetage,’ he had not any more reliable 
information as to the name and parentage 
of his wife than that contained in Mr. Atkins 
Davis’s MS. pedigree of the Pickering family. 
Hence he has represented the wife of Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, the fifth baronet, as Anne, 
daughter of Franks Bernard : and in a note, 
citing Y. 8S. M.’s note at 4“ §. vi. 47, he has 
given further currency to the statement that 


| Henry Rudkin the elder married Deborah, 


a sister of this Anne Bernard. 

But (1) Henry Rudkin the elder did not 
marry Deborah, daughter of Franks Bernard, 
but married Elizabeth, a s/s‘ev of Franks 
Bernard and a daughter of Thomas Bernard, 
of Oldtown, co. Carlow ; (2) the wife of Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, the fifth baronet, and the 
mother of his children, was Mary Rudkin, a 
daughter of Henry Rudkin the elder by his 
wife Elizabeth Bernard ; and (3) Henry 
Rudkin the younger, who married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Pickering, was not 
a son, but a grandson, of Henry Rudkin the 
elder, being the only son of Bernard Rudkin, 
the eldest son of Henry Rudkin the elder. 

The information necessary for these correc- 
tions, or for the greater portion of them, is 
to be found in the pleadings in a suit in the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, instituted in 
1760 for the purpose of administering the 
assets of Henry Rudkin the elder. The bill 
was filed on 17 December, 1760, by Anne 
Rudkin and William Rudkin, two of the 
children of Henry Rudkin the elder ; and 
the defendants included, amongst others, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, Bart., and Mary his wife, 
a daughter of Henry Rudkin the elder, and 
Sarah Rudkin, the widow (and one of the 


executors) of Bernard Rudkin, the eldest son 
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of Henry Rudkin the elder. The answer of 
Sarah Rudkin, filed on 15 April, 1761, is 
particularly valuable in supplementing some 
of the statements in the bill. 

the elder was married in 1712 to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Bernard, of Old- 
town, co. Carlow, and in contemplation of 
the marriage. articles of agreement by way 
of settlement were entered into on 27 October, 
1712. The provisions of this settlement are 
fully set out in the answer of Sarah Rudkin, 
and will also be found in the memorial regis- 
tered in the Registry of Deeds Office. Henry 
Rudkin the elder died on 6 April, 1738, and 
was survived by his wife Elizabeth Rudkin, 
née Bernard, who afterwards married Mr. 
William Doyle, and died in 1755. At the 


date of the death of Henry Rudkin the elder, | 


seven children of his marriage with Elizabeth 
Bernard were living, and these included 
Mary, then the wife of Mr. Gilbert Pickering, 


afterwards Sir Gilbert Pickering, and Bernard | 


Rudkin, his eldest son. 


Bernard Rudkin died 20 April, 1760, having | 


duly made his will on 8 March, 1760, and a 


codicil dated 17 April, 1760, proved 10 May, | 


1760. His only son, Henry Rudkin the 
younger, was born in 1750, and on 19 August, 
1773, he married his first cousin, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bart. 


On the death of Sir Gilbert he was suc- | 


veeded by his eldest son Sir Edward, the 
sixth baronet, who married Elizabeth Glas- 
vott, of New Ross. co. Wexford, on 26 July, 
1770, but died without issue in April, 1803. 
Townshend Edward Pickering, the only 
brother of Sir Edward, would have succeeded 
to the baronetcy, if living. He had married 
in 1777 Martha, daughter of Kennedy 
Cavenagh, of New Ross, who died without 
issue in October, 1781; and he is believed to 
have gone afterwards to America, but what 
became of him has not been ascertained. 
His sister Mary, wife of Henry Rudkin the 
younger, by her will dated November, 1791, 
left him contingently a sum of 150/. “if he 
can be found”; and if he could not be found, 
it was to go to her niece Gifford’s children. 
The baronetcy has remained dormant since 
the death of Sir Edward Pickering, the sixth 
baronet, owing, it is supposed, to the difli- 
culty of tracing Townshend Edward Picker- 


ing. or proving that he died without male | 


issue. Epmunp T. Bew.ey. 
40, Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 


ALGONWUIN ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 
Iv we leave out of account the Mexican, 


‘geome - all the numerous North American | 


oan-words in English are of Algonquin 


Henry Rudkin | 


origin. Unfortunately the term Algonquin 
jis used in two senses, which has been a 
source of much confusion in our dictionaries. 
The early French settlers in Canada restricted 
it to the dialect which we now call Odjibway 
of which a very good idea may be form 
by reading the glossary to Longfellow’s 
‘Hiawatha.’ For a more extended vocabu- 
lary see the so-called ‘Algonquin Dictionary,’ 
by J. A. Cuog (Montreal, 1886), which is so 
frequently quoted by Prof. Skeat, both in 
his ‘Principles of English Etymology’ and 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ apparently 
without his suspecting that the language 
with which it deals is Odjibway. In more 
modern times Algonquin is conveniently 
applied to the whole family of cognate 
tongues, of which Cuoq’s Algonquin was 
only one member. By way of analogy, I 
may cite the double meaning of Gaelic, which 
sometimes refers only to the Irish, and 
sometimes includes the Scottish and Manx. 
|Algonquin in the larger sense may be 
roughly mapped out into Southern, Eastern, 
and Northern Algonquin. There are also 
Western Algonquin dialects, but they have 
not yielded any well-known English word. 
The Southern are the Virginian dialects, 
‘the Eastern are those of New England, and 
the Northern include the Odjibway (Cuogq’s 
Algonquin) and the Cree 

I propose to indicate a few of our borrow- 
|ings from each. I do this because in existing 
| dictionaries the mere statement that a word 
is Algonquin has generally been considered 
enough, the term being sometimes used in its 
broadest, and sometimes in its narrowest 
sense, and little or no attempt made to ascer- 
tain to which group any word belongs by 
noting the time — place when it acquired 
English citizenship. The Southern and 
Eastern Algonquin elements in English are 
nearly contemporaneous. The Northern is 
of much later date, as we did not come into 
contact with it until after our acquisition of 
Canada. Hence, as I have pointed out before 
(9" §$. xii. 504), when the ‘Century’ and 
other dictionaries derive an old word like 
moose from Cree and Odjibway, it is as absurd 
as it would be to derive /itchen from French 
cuisine, 

To the Virginian or Southern Algonquin 
stratum in our language belong such well- 
known words as caucus, cockarouse, moccasin, 
roanoke, tomahawk, and werowance ; the zoo- 
logical names opossum and racoon ; and some 
botanical names, lockatance, maycock, per- 
simmon, puckoon, tuckahoe. 

The Eastern Algonquin in several cases 
presents synonyms of the above. Thus, 
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while voanoke was the Virginian name for 
white shell-money, the New Englanders 
called it and The black beads 
were called in New England mowhakees and 
suckanhock. The Virginians called their kings 
merowances, but the Eastern Algonquins 
called them sachems and sagumores, the 
former being the Narragansett, the latter 
the Penobscot equivalent ; although some 
authors (¢.¢., Lechford, in his ‘ Plain Dealer,’ 
1642) discriminate between them, making 
sachem a superior and sagamore an inferior 
chief. Among other Eastern Algonquin 
terms in English are /skimo, hominy, manito, 
nocake, powow, samp, squash, sguar, 
succotash, wigwam. Zoological terms from 
this source are moos, musquash, pekan, skunk, 
mampoose, and many kinds of fish, menhkaden, 
mummychog, pauhagen, pooquaw, quahaug, 
seup, squeteague, tautaug, terrapin, togue, 
tomcod, toulad?. 

The Northern Algonquin element, as already 
stated, is of a modern cast. Current works 
on Canada abound with terms such as 
metasses, mocock, mushamoot, nuskeq, nitchies, 
pemmican, sagamity, totem, watap. Zoological 
terms are crcajou, chipmuck, musquaw, quick- 
hatch, wapacut, wapit’, wawaskeesh, whiskyjohn, 
woodchuck : and kinds of fish, such as maski- 
nonge, namaycush, siscowet, tiitymeg, tullibee. 
Botanical terms are /innikinik, sackagoming, 
both used as substitutes for tobacco, or for 
mixing with it. De Peyster, in his ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ 1888, p. 9, makes humorous reference 
to the poor man 
Who can't afford to light a pipe 
Until the sackagoming’s ripe. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


SMERSON AND LOWELL: INEDITED 
VERSE. 

ALTHOUGH we naturally think of Emerson 
as a moralist rather than as a poet, there is a 
fine haunting ring about many of his verses, 
and the quality is so high that every frag- 
ment is worth preserving. I have recently 
found some of his try in a publication 
little known in the Tnited States, and still 
less known in this country. Another volume 
of the same work contains a narrative poem 
by James Russell Lowell which does not 
appear in his collected works. Some notice 
of these finds may be of interest. 


The * Liberty Bell’ was an annual founded 


by Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, which was 
produced for sale at a reunion of the Aboli- 
tionists. The “Anti-Slavery Fair” was the 
official title of what would now be called a 
yearly bazaar, held at the time of the annual 


meeting of the band of “fanatics” whose 
advice, had it been taken, would have saved 
America from the horrors of the Civil War. 
The ‘ Liberty Bell’ was edited by Edmund 
Quincy during oy if not the whole, of 
its existence. t began in 1839, and con- 
tinued until 1853 or later. I do not know of 
any English library possessing a set, although 
the British Museum has a few volumes. The 
‘ Liberty Bell’ was probably modelled on the 
annuals—‘ Keepsakes,’ ‘ Forget-me-nots,’ and 
the like—which at that time were produced 
in almost alarming profusion in this country. 
It, however, did not depend upon pictures, 
which formed the prime attraction of the 
English bijou books. 

Whilst the ‘Liberty Bell’ was a distinctly 
anti-slavery book, the contributors were by 
no means confined to that single theme. 
With rare exceptions the American “intel- 
lectuals” were abolitionists; Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, all bore their testi- 
mony against slavery. Two volumes of the 
‘Liberty Bell’ are before me. In that for 
1851 is Lowell’s ‘ Yussouf,’ and in that for 
1849 appears the ‘ Burial of Theobald,’ which 
I have failed to find in his collected works. 
It is a narrative poem, describing the burial 
of a monk of saintly reputation. When the 
dirge had been sung the corpse suddenly 
raised itself :— 

** Justo judicio,” thus groaned he, 
** Dei damnatus sum,” 
And then sank backward silently 
To be forever dumb. 
He lived a lone and prayerful life :— 


Penance was his and gnawing fast, 

Much wrestling with an inward strife, 
To win the crown at last ; 

Full oft his rebel flesh had known 

Sharp scourge-sores festering to the bone. 


No sound of earth could pierce his cell, 
He sought not fame or pelf, 

Below he saw the fires of hell, 

And prayed and scourged and fasted well 
Therefrom to save himself ; 

His heart he starved and mortified ; 
Love knocked and turned away denied. 


Such graces rare, and such an end 

God grant us all our lives to mend! 
Was not a monk among the whole 
Could read this riddle for his soul : 
Some hinted at a secret crime, 

A vow unpaid, a penance broke, 

But clearer views and more sublime 
Prevailed, and all agreed in time, 

*Twas Satan, not their saint, that spoke. 

If this does not reach Lowell’s highest 
level it is still very characteristic, especially 
in the humorous touch with which he ends 
an effective moralizing. Sir John Bowring, 
Mrs. Hornblower (Roscoe’s daughter), Miss 
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Jane Arnold (afterwards Mrs. W. E. Forster), 
Lady Byron, and Miss Harriet Martineau 
sent contributions to this volume. 

Emerson’s verses are in the ‘ Liberty Bell’ 
for 1851. There are four translations from 
Hafiz. In the first, entitled ‘The Phenix,’ 


| that of Ec 


' great astronomer, had warned 


armies were facing each other, but though 
King Philippe’s was considerably larger than 
ete the former refused battle, 

because King Robert of wept who was a 
iim that if he 

then engaged the King of England, he would 


that fabulous bird is taken as the symbol of | be defeated. It may be as well to pcint out 


the soul. The next is on ‘Faith.’ 
follows one on * The Poet’ :— 


Hoard knowledge in thy coffers, 
The lightest load to bear ; 
Ingots of gold, and diamonds, 
Let others drag with care. 

The devil's snares are strong, 
Yet have I God in need ; 

And if I had not (od to friend, 
What can the devil speed * 


Courage ! Hafiz, though not thine 
Gold wedge and silver ore, 

More worth to thee the gift of song, 
And the clear insight more. 

I truly have no treasure, 

Yet have I rich content : 

The first from Allah to the Shah, 
The last to Hatiz went. 


The serene and proud contentment of the 
last verse finds further expression in the 
quatrain addressed ‘ To Himself’ :— 


Hafiz, speak not of thy need, 
Are not these verses thine ? 
Then, all the poets are agreed, 

Thou canst at nought repine. 


Later in the volume occurs ‘ Word and 
Deed,’ a translation from Nizami :— 


Whilst roses bloomed along the plain, 
The Nightingale to the Falcon said, 

“ Why of all birds must thou be dumb? 
With closed mouth thou utterest, 
Though dying, no last word to man : 

Yet sit’st thou on the hand of caliphs, 
And feedest on the grouse’s breast ; 
Whilst I, who hundred thousand jewels 
Squander in a 

Lo! I feed myself with worms, 

And my dwelling is a thorn.” 

The Falcon answered, “ Be all ear: 

Thou seest I'm dumb; be thou, too, dumb. 
I experienced in aflairs, 

See tifty things, say never one. 

But thee the people prizes not, 

Who, doing nothing, say 2 hundred ; 

To me, appointed to the chase, 

The kings hand gives the grouse’s breast, 
Whilst a chatterer like thee 
Must gnaw worms in the thorns. 


This is certainly a fine poetical illustration 


of the importance of the point of view. 
E. A. Axon. 


Farewell !” 


Manchester. 


“ Astronomer.”—Froissart informs us that 
in the year 1339 (the yor precedin that of 
the battle of Sluys) the French and English 


Then | that the Sicily over which this great student 


of the heavens reigned was not the island, 
but the mainland portion of what had been 
the two Sicilies, subsequently called the 
kingdom of Naples. This Robert was of the 
house of Anjou ; the insular Sicily was then 
ruled by Peter of the house of Aragon. 

Astronomical or astrological predictions, 
however, are of little interest in these 
days. My principal concern now is with 
the development of the word astronomer. 
In Froissart the word here used is astrv- 
nomien, and this (sometimes in the form 
astronomyen, occasionally shortened into 
astromyen) preceded in English, Dr. Murray 
tells us, the modern astronomer, as it did in 
French the word astronome. Thus Gower, in 
1393, writes, “Which was an astronomien, 
and eke a great magicien.” But there seems 
to have been another transition form. In 
the translation of Froissart by John Bour- 
chier, Lord Berners (which appeared in 1523), 
we find in the above passage astronomyer, a 
form also used by Maundeville (or Mande- 
ville) in 1366, and Caxton in 1480. The 
former has “In that Contree ben the gode 
Astronomyeres.” But Dr. Murray gives no 
later specimen of its use ; and so early as 
1530 John Palsgrave, in his ‘ Lesclarcisse- 
ment de la Langue Francoyse’ (a sort of 
dictionary to teach French to the English), 
uses the modern form astronomer. 

Perhaps, whilst on this subject, I may just 
allude to an abortive attempt to coin a 
feminine form of the word, which Dr. Murray 
either overlooked or did not think it er | 
while to mention. Sir John Herschel (‘Out- 
lines,’ § 597, at p. 405 of the tenth edition), 
alluding to the discovery of the sixth comet 
of 1847 by Miss Mitchell and Madame 
Rimker, speaks of the priority having been 
with “the American astronomess.” This 
word is certainly an ugly one, and did not 
take. No substitute was proposed, nor was 
one thought necessary. The word authvress 
is almost obsolete, and though governess 
remains, it has, I believe, never been used 
except in the technical sense of a female 
teacher. A peculiar feminine form of a 
word is songstress, which was first used by 
Thomson in the * Seasons’ (*‘Summer,’ 746) 
as applied to the nightingale, in which the 
needless ess is added to the old form songster, 


| 


we 
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itself feminine, as Prof. Skeat points out in 
his ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 
W. T. Lyxn. 
(Compare «/auntress, applied to the same bird by 
Milton, ‘Il Penseroso,’ 63. | 


Henry Parry, Bisnor or WorcesterR.— 
The *D.N.B.,’ xliii. 375, following Browne 
Willis, says “he was never married.” But he 


had three sons, Henry, Richard, and George, | 


LL.D., of Exeter, and one daughter, Pascha 
(CN. & Q..” 1° S. xii. 365). This daughter 
Pascha (7.¢., probably Easter) is noticed in 


Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, iv. 110-11, 157-8. | 


Moreover, in 1631 the wife of Sir Robert 
Willoughby—she being then a lady of honour 
to the queen—brought a charge of cruelty 


against her husband in the High Commission | 


Court. She said “she was daughter of the 
late Bishop of Worcester,” which statement 
gained her the sympathy of Laud (‘Star- 
Chamber Cases,’ Camd. Soc., p. 187). The 
‘“‘late bishop” could have been none other 
than Parry, who held the see from 1610 to 
his death in 1616, and was succeeded by John 
Thornborough, who died in 1641. W. C. B. 


Russian Batic Freer Biunper. — On 
26 October were interred the remains of the 
victims of the Russian Baltic Fleet blunder. 
It was an impressive and historical scene. 
The Mayor of Hull and other leading citizens 
joined in the funeral procession, which was 
the largest ever seen in Hull. It was wit- 


To the Memory of 
The Hull Fishermen, 
George H. Smith & John Leggott, 
who lost their Lives through the 
Russian Baltic Fleet Blunder, 
on the Dogger Bank, on 
October 21st, 1904. 
I think it is worth while to give a permanent 
place to the inscription in * N. & Q.’ 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Hull Royal Institution. 


Hovuses or Histortcat Inrerest.—In the 
City Press of Wednesday, 26 October, there 
is a report of the meeting of the London 
County Council on the previous day, when 
it was resolved to place a tablet on 23, Suffolk 
Street, S.W., to commemorate the residence 
there of Richard Cobden. It was further 
reported that “the Duke of Bedford, while 


refusing to allow the Council to place tablets 
on houses on his estate, had himself affixed 
tablets to the following houses: 65, Russell 
Square (Sir Thomas Lawrence), 11, Bedford 
Street (Henry Cavendish), 6, Bloomsbury 
Square (Isaac D'Israeli), 28 and 29, Blooms- 
bury Square (Earl of Mansfield), 43, King 
Street, Covent Garden (Admiral the Ear] of 
Orford), and 27, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden (David Garrick).” The last is the 
only one I have seen, and it can be put upon 
record that it is thoroughly artistic, in good 
taste, and admirably meets the requirement 
of the case. W. E. Harvanp-Ox ey. 


*‘ HaRDYKNUTE.’—The closing item of Allan 
Ramsay's important anthology ‘The Ever- 
green’ is entitled ‘ Hardyknute, a Fragment.’ 
The position thus given the ballad groups 
it with many masterpieces, all of which, the 
editor announces on his title-page, were 
“wrote by the ingenious before 1600.” It 
/has long been agreed among experts that 
|‘ Hardyknute’ is modern, and that Ramsay 
, knew this when, for reasons best known to 
himself, he included it in his collection. In 
| his ‘ Life of Allan Ramsay ’ George Chalmers 
| puts a strong case for assigning the ballad 
|to Lady Wardlaw of Pitreavie, but all along 
| there have been advocates for the a? 
|of Sir John Bruce of Kinross. In ‘ English 
Literature: an Lilustrated Record’ (iii. 267), 
Mr. Edmund Gosse reaches some definite 


ship. Tuomas Bayne. 


Qutries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PuHrRasEs.—In the 
journal of Sir Humphrey Mildmay, of Dan- 
bury, Essex, running from 1633 to 1652, there 
are a few entries for which [ cannot find an 
explanation in the dictionaries or books of 
reference I have consulted, and I should be 
extremely obliged if some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would interpret them :— 


bi: 
J 
conclusions on the subject. “Ramsay,” he 
nessed by thousands of sorrowing spectators. says, completed that celebrated poetical ; , 
peat was calm, orderly, and reverent, | hoax......the ballad of Hardy Knute [sic], sd 
and did credit to the city and to the nation. | which had been begun by Elizabeth, Lady _ 
4 A feature of the | was the large number |} Wardlaw (1677-1727).” In reference to this 3 
' of funeral cards sold by hawkers along the 'it has to be noted that the ballad is avow- . 
route as mementoes of the occasion. It will | edly “ta fragment” and was never com- i 
| not be without interest to reproduce the| pleted, that the hero of the story is Lord : r 
: inscription on one of the cards :— Sesdiabaste, and that there is only tradi- a 
ee tional evidence for Lady Wardlaw’s author- : 
| 
i 4 
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“To Church againe, and after supper to the 
Spaniards discipline and to bedd.” 

“Morrison putt upon me a new suit of parra- 

* Measured the pale.” 

“Capt. Marcie to me, and was despatched by the 
cd: faulte of his compliment.” 

“To Putleigh I rode, and remained there all the 
day to putt for the poore children.” 

Danceing the ropes.” 

“Sir Will Waler the Conqueror to London,” 
July, 1643. Who was he? 

“To my Camell, where I /ea/ sticke and came 


home." 
H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Portrrarr.— What portraits of 
Galileo are there to be seen in English or 
foreign galleries or in private collections? 
I have recently seen at a friend’s house a 
age ong in oil colour of Galileo. I should 
ike to know whether it is a copy or an 
original. It appears to be of considerable 
age. In the left-hand top corner of the 
painting there is the following inscription :— 

GALILEVS 
GALILEVS 
MATH'’VS 


representing, [ think, ‘ Galileus, Galileus, 
Mathematicus.” In ton’s ‘* Dictionary of 
Universal Information ’ there is an engraving 
of Galileo which resembles this picture, 
except that it bears no inscription. The 
head is turned to the left in both portraits. 

Cur. Watson. 

264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


“Mawr.”—I append an extract from 
the ‘Records of the Society of Gentlemen 
Practisers in the Courts of Law and Equity, 
ealled the Law Society,’ published by the 
Incorporated Law Society in 1897, and wish 
to know if the use of the word “ mali” is not 
unique :— 

“At a meeting of the Society of Gentlemen 
Practisers in the Courts of Law and Equity, held 
on 13 February, 1739, the meeting unanimously 
declared its utmost abhorrence of all mali and 
unfair practice, and that it would do its utmost to 
detect and discountenance the same,” &c. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

Wituam Gower. —In the registers of 
Penshurst, Kent, and of Chiddingstone, 
Kent, there appear certain entries relative 
to a William Gower. The first entry was 
made in 1730, and is of the baptism of a 
child “of William and Ann Gower.” In the 
registers of other churches in the neighbour- 
hood which have, up to the present, been 
searched, no previous entry can be found. 
The William Gower referred to apparently 
died at in 1788, and eight 
children, viz., Mary (born 1730), John (born 


1732), William (born ciret 1735), Thomas 
(born 1739), Mary (born 1741), Edward (born 
1744), Ann (born 1747), and Sarah (date of 
birth unknown). There may have been other 
children. 

I shall be very grateful if — reader can 
tell me to what family the William Gower 
referred to belonged and the date and place 
of his birth. His descendants pronounce 
their name as if it rimed with “ shower,” but 
it has always been understood that it was 
originally pronounced “Gore,” and that the 
said William Gower or his immediate ancestor 
left his family and became reduced in the 
social scale. Rosert Gower. 

50, Mount Pleasant, Tunbridge Wells. 


Roremaker’s Attey, LitrLe Moorrre.ps. 
—I wish to secure information concerning 
any of the following, who successively held a 
small estate in the above region of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate :— 

**Edward Stanton, assignee of John Chatfield, 
assignee of Herbert Pinchin, devisee of Walter 
Pinchin, assignee of Margarett Pinchin, Widdow, 
Relict of Phillip Pinchin, for a Garden and little 
House thereupon erected, to him demised for 
61 years from Christmas, 1661, at 1/. per annum.” 
The land was held on “a Citty lease,” and 
the Guildhall authorities have kindly afforded 
me the above extract from a document dated 
Christmas, 1722. B. Arkiyson. 

10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


“ CHARACTER Is FATE.”—Who says that ? 
GARRICK. 
: [At 8“ S. xii. 189 it is assigned to Owen Mere- 
dith. | 


“ CONVINCED AGAINST HER WILL.”—Can any 
one kindly tell me the origin of the following ! 
A woman convinced against her will 
Is of the same opinion still. 
I have heard it so often quoted. Is ita 
parody on Butler's 
He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still? 4 
E. 
[We believe it to be not a parody, but a mis- 
quotation. 


Berwick: Steps or Grace.—The follow- 
ing is given in Lean’s * Collectanea,’ i. 160 :— 
If a Berwick lad and lass 
(iang together by the Steps of Grace, 
They ‘ll sup wi’ the priest o’ Lamberton. 
Are there steps thus named at Berwick ? and 
were there clandestine marriages performed 
at Lamberton? Mr. Lean describes it as the 
English Gretna Green. K. P. D. E. 


BattLe or Spurs.—This battle, fought in 
1513, is generally said to be thus named in 
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derision. Is there any truth in the alter- 

native derivation from a village named 

Spours ” in the neighbourhood of St. Omer ? 
J. Dormer. 


*Sreer to THE Nor’-Nor’-West,’ or ‘ The 
Writing on the Slate,’ begins with (or con- 
tains) the words, “It was a bark from Liver- 
pool.” Is ‘Steer to the Nor’-Nor’-West’ the 
title of a poem? If so, by whom?’ Where 
could it be obtained ? OXFORD. 


** ANL MORNING BRINGS ITS DAYLIGHT.”— 
I should feel much obliged if you could help 
me to theauthor of the line :— 
And nwrning brings its daylight and its woe. 


A. C. T. 


THREE “oLUMES v. ONE This 
volume in he usual form of three volumes,” 
&c.—so rurs the publishers’ memoir of L. E. L. 
prefixed toa single-volume edition (1856) of 
*Romance and Reality,’ by Ward & Lock. 
When did te three-volume fashion, at thirty- 
one and sixence (publisher’s price), die out— 
about 1880° What was the name of the last 
of these vohmes? Which the first bold six- 
shilling bo« ? R. 8. 

[A similarquestion was asked in 1900 (9 S. vi. 
369). The yar 1804 would be nearer than 1880 for 
the disappecance of the three-volume form. Mr. 
Meredith's ‘.ord Ormont and his Aminta,’ in three 
volumes, wa reviewed in the Athenwun of 14 July, 
1894. Of eght novels reviewed in that paper 
on 13 Octobe, four were three-volume novels : but 
although ternovels were reviewed on 29 December, 
1894, not on was in three volumes. } 


“GIVING HIS SUPPER TO THE Devin.”— 
Campbell, in his interesting book on the 
*Supersiions of the Islands of Scotland,’ 
makes nention of an awful ceremony known 
in thatcountry as “Giving his supper to 
the Deil,” which consisted in roasting cats 
alive no spits till the Evil One himseii 
appeard in bodily shape, compelled to grant 
whateer wish the person who performed 
the ce2mony desired. 

Wa: this awful ceremony ever performed 
in an: part of England at any time ? 

JONATHAN Cerepic Davies. 


Wstey Famity.—In our parish registers 
therds an entry of a marriage between John 
Wes'y and Pasque Sharman, on 12 May, 
1794 Can any one tell me if this namesake 
was a relative of the founder of the 
Menodists ? Joun Pace. 


Vest Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


7ILLIAM Rowertson.—There are recorded 
atTayport, Fife, the marriage of William 
Rbertson to Helen Miller, on 25 April, 1650, 
ad the baptism of their son Arthur, on 


| 97 April, 1651. Can any one tell me who 
| William Robertson was, or give me any infor- 
mation about him? I particularly wish to 
know who his parents were, and to which 
| branch of the Robertson family he belonged. 
J. Rosertson. 
| Fort Street, Dundee. 

Ducuess or Gorpon.—Capt. William Gor- 
don, of the Abergeldie family, writing (3 June, 
1785) from Little Gordon Castle, near Bromp- 
ton, to Sir Robert Murray Keith, our ambas- 
| sador at Vienna (Add. MS. Brit. Mus. 35,534, 
f. 200), tells a salacious story about the famous 
Duchess of Gordon, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Duc de Chartres. “ \fter supper,” he says, 
“she was taken ill and was obliged to go to 
bed : Aom peh ozaoxh soon after.” What do 
the three strange words mean! 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Purp pD’AUVERGNE, 1754-1816.—Any clue 
to the surname of his wife, whose arms are 
shown on his book-plate, will oblige. 

A. 


GeneEALocy Dumas. —I shall be glad 
if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can_ throw 
light on the supposed birth of the Vicomte 
de Bragelonne. Is Athos his real father?! 
and who is his mother? Any TASKER. 


Prnxett.—“ Pinkett’s Corner” in a Wor- 
cestershire parish is a boggy place where 
the will-o’-the-wisp is sometimes seen. Is 
“ Pinkett” current elsewhere in this sense ? 

H. Kinesrorp. 


Rev. Hirt.—In the ‘ History of 
the Chartist Movement, 1837-54,’ by R. G. 
Gammage, published in 1894, there are several 
references to the gentleman whose name is 
prefixed to these lines, mentioning him as the 
editor of the Vorthern Stur. ‘Then, on p. 401, 
it is stated that he “ became editor of some 
trade journal at Edinburgh.” May I appeal 
for guidance to an obituary notice of him, 
or, at least, for a note of the date and place 
of his death ? Cuarvtes HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, 8. F. 


Con- Conrraction.—In manuscripts and 
books of the sixteenth century and there- 
about a mark of elision, known as C cursive 
or C reverse, was used at the beginning of a 
word to indicate the syllable con, ¢.g.: Oclave 
=conclave. It was sometimes a reversed C, 
sometimes the figure 9. ‘This statement can 
be verified by any dictionary of printing. 

What I wish to know is this: Was there, 
in the printers’ jargon of the time, any par- 


ticular name for this character, and especially 
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was it ever known as “the horn”? As it was 
horn-shaped it naturally might be. 
| 
Oxrorp Atwanac Desicners. — Any in- | 
formation respecting J. Dixon, one of the 
designers, will be very welcome. Dr. J. R.| 
Magrath, Provost of Queen’s, prints in the 
first volume of ‘ The Flemings in Oxford ’ an 
appendix on the Oxford almanacs, and, as 
quoted by the /’eriodical, mentions among | 
the designers from the beginning in 1674 | 
to the present year one J. Dixon, who! 
engraved the “xford almanacs for 1793-4. 
Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University 
Press, and publisher of the /’eriodica/, has 
very kindly made investigations, and writes : 
“ Unfortunately search has yielded nothing : 
Dixon is not mentioned even in the new | 
edition of Bryan’s great ‘Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers.’ ‘N. & Q.’ might 
help.” Roxaip Drxoy. 
45, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Cure.—I copy the following 
from an old MS. receipt book, dated 1752 :— 

“For the Bite of a Mad Dog.—Take the leaves 
of Rue, picked from the Stalks and bruised. Six | 
ounces of Garlick picked from the Stalks and | 
bruised. Venice Treaele, or Mithridate, and the 
Scrapings of Pewter, of each four ounces: boil all 
together over a slow fire in 2 Quarts of Strong Ale | 
tillone pint be consumed; then keep it in a bottle 
close stop'd and give of it 9 Spoonfuls to a man or | 
woman warm, seven mornings together fasting, and 
six toa Dog. N.B.—This the Author believes will 
not, (:od willing, fail if it be taken within 9 days 
after the Biting of the Dog, applying some of the 
Ingredients from which the Liquor was strained to 
the bitten place. This R‘ was taken out of Cathorpe 
Church in Lincolnshire, the whole Town being bitten 
with a Mad Dog, all those who took the Medicine 
did well, the Rest died Mad.” 

It would be interesting to know if the 
above is copied from an entry in the church 
registers, and if so, the date of the occurrence. 

CHARLES Drury. 

[Garlic was, as we know, considered, a couple of 
generations ago, invaluable as a remedy for the dis- 
temper, and, indeed, seemed to be of service. | 


“* L.S.”—Have these initials, appended to 
the name of a solicitor, any and + er mean- 
ing? In the south choir aisle of St. Saviour’s 
Collegiate Church, Southwark, immediately | 
to the left of the present organ console, there 
is a mural tablet inscribed to the memory of 
a parishioner thus: “* William Jackson, L.S., 
Attorney and Solicitor.” He died in 1850. 
Can any of your readers tell me what the 
initials signify? It has beensuggested that Law 
Society is the explanation. But the official 
title till quite lately was the Incorporated 
Law Society ; and, though ILS. has often | 


been used to denote the Society, I have never 
known a solicitor add any initials implying 
membership to his name. The only legal use 
of L.S. is for Jocus sigilli. And in a copy of 
a deed the signature and seal would appear 
as “William Jackson, L.S.” May not this 
be the explanation? Some person may have 
mistaken the place of the seal for the Law 
Society. W. Dicsy THursam. 


“TeLL ME, MY CICELY, WHY sO 20Y.” — 


| Written within an early seventeenthcentury 


edition of Cockeram’s * English Dic‘ionarie’ 
are these lines from an old love-290em. 
should be glad if some one could direct me to 
their source :— 
Tell me, my Cicely, why so coy, 
Of men so much afraid ; 
‘Tis surely better far to die 
A mother than a maid. 
WM. /AGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Beplics, 
SHAKESPEARE'’S WIF?. 
(10 §. ii. 389.) 


Tue late Mr. Charles I. Elon, in his 
recently published book ‘Willim Shake- 
speare: his Family and Friend,’ says on 
p. 29, in speaking of Halliwel Phillipps’s 
theory that the Christian names (gnes and 
Ann were “sometimes convertible’ :— 

“The names in reality appear to be qite distinct. 
seeeeAs early as the thirty-third of Thay VI. it 
was decided that Anne and Agnes ve distinct 
baptismal names and not convertible, » shat if an 
action was brought against John ani his wife 


| Agnes, and the wife’s name was Anne, thevariance 


was essential and could not be amendé. Two 
other cases are reported by Croke. InKing +. 
King, decided in the forty-second Elizakth, the 
Court resolved that Agnes and Anne artseveral 
names, and that a mistake between them cald not 
be amended after a verdict. In Griffith r. & Hugh 
Middleton, in the fifteenth year of Jame:I., the 
Chief Justice said that ‘Joan and Jane 2 both 
one name, but Agnes and Anne, Gillian andlulian, 
are different.’ The suggestion may thereire be 
dismissed that the poet married, under th:name 
of Anne, an Agnes Hathaway of Shotter, It 
would indeed have been somewhat difficlt to 
prove that his wife was a Hathaway at al if it 
were not for the bond relating to their mariage 
which Sir Thomas Phillipps found at Woreter, 
and for the recognition by Lady Barnard (Sake- 
speare’s granddaughter) of the Weston Hathaays 
as her kinsfoik. There is, we may say, no reion- 


able doubt that Anne belonged to a Gloucestertire 
family, but whether she was remotely conneed 
with the great Gloucestershire Hathaways is a wy 
different question.” 


And at the bottom of p. 30 he adds :— 
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“It should also be remembered that Weston is 
close to Stratford, and therefore not far from the 
old Heath-way, which, as we suspect, gave a sur- 
name to the various Hathaways in that neighbour- 


hood.’ 
A. R. Baytey. 


The confusion between the names Agnes 
and Arne, which Mr. Stronactit doubts upon 
such very inadequate and negative evidence, 
must be well known to every searcher of old 
records , but not every one will take the 
trouble t look up the instances for the sake 
of confutng the Baconians. 

In the wll of Thomas Hayne, of Sullington, 
co. Sussex,dated 14 November, 1557, a legacy 
is left to Arne Hayne, the daughter of John 
Hayne. Bit her baptism is thus given in 
the Sullingon registers: “8 October, 1557, 


her gravestone as Anne. The village of 
St. Agnes, in Cornwall, and its neighbouring 
St. Agnes Head and St. Agnes Beacon, are 
still called St. Ann’s by the natives ; and it 
is, or was fairly recently, a fact that some of 
those natives would have been quite unable 
to direct .a stranger to St. Agnes, because 
they would not have known what place he 
meant. Many parallel cases can be quoted 
from records before, during, and after the 
time of Shakespeare, but these may suflice. 

H. Syowpen Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


Two instances can be adduced in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Srpney Ler’s statement that the 
name of Agnes occasionally appears as Anne 
in early records :— 


Aqnes Haym, daughter of John Hayne.’ 

In the acount of the administration of | 
the goods o Richard Hayne, a descendant | 
of the above Thomas, dated 1 March, 1638, | 
we find, “lem to Aqnes Gruggen, daughter | 
of the said d@ceased, v".” But Robert Grug- | 
gen, in his wll dated 17 July, 1657, leaves his 
wife Anne excutrix. 

The wife o the above Richard Hayne was 
Agnes (Hurt), and the probate of her will, | 
under the nme Agnes, was granted to her 
son Gregoryin 1638. Yet in the Bishop’s 
transcripts of the registers of Binsted, 
co. Sussex, ve find her burial registered on | 
27 Februar, 1638, under the name An» | 
Haine. 

In fact, ¢nes was habitually pronounced | 
Annis, and asily became Ann. 

RecrnaLtD Harnes, 

Uppinghin. | 


Mr. Sronacn need go no further than 
to the ull of Richard Hathaway, whose 
daughte: Agnes is believed to have been 
Shakespare’s Anne, to find an exactly 
parallel case. There Agnes, daughter of 
ThomasHathaway, is mentioned ; her name 
appearstwice in the parish registers as 
Anne. [n the register of Bishopton, near 
Stratfol-on-Avon, ‘‘ Thomas Greene and 
Agnes is wife” are entered in 1599 and 1602, 
and th same people in 1605 as “Thomas 
Greencand Anne his wife.” On one of the 
tombs in the Clopton chapel of Trinity 
Chure, Stratford-on-Avon, is an inscription 
to “ \illiam Clopton, esquier, and Anne his 
wife, which once continued “the said Agnes 
deceged,” &c. I say “once continued ” 
becase part of the inscription has been 
remged in altering the chapel. Agnes 
Henlowe, wife of Philip Henslowe, Shake- 
spere’s contemporary actor-manager, was 
recrded in the entry of her burial and on 


1576. Marriage licence. Thomas Elliott 
and Agnes Underhyll, widow, of 8. Laurence, 
Old Jewry. 

1576. Indenture of settlement on Tho. 
Elliott’s intended marriage with Anne 
Underyll, of London, widow. 

1605. Marriage at S. Martin’s, Birmingham. 
Humph. Coop’ and Agnes Sansom. 

1609. Chancery proceedings. Robert Elson 
v. Humphrey Cowper and others. Reference 
to Anne, widow of Thomas Saunsom and wife 


of said Cowper. 


Thus it seems very possible that Agnes 
Hathaway and Anne Ghabetqeeed may have 
been one and the same person. 
Wma. UNDERHILL. 
170, Merton Road, Wimbledon. 


Tue Pevican (10° S. ii. 267, 310).— 
The literature of this subjectis very extensive, 
and while it is being discussed it may be 
worth while to give a sample of various 
illustrations which have come under m 
own notice, but have not yet been mentioned. 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, in ‘ Historic Devices,’ &e. 
(1870), p. 243, gives as the device of Alfonso X. 
the Wise, King of Castile, a pelican in its 
piety, with the motto “ Pro lege ‘et grege,” 
and quotes passages from Drayton, Shak- 
speare (‘ Hamlet,’ Act IV. sc. v.), Skelton, 
‘ Bibliotheca Biblica,’ and a Bestiarium which 
gives a French translation of the passage 
from ‘ Physiologus.’ She also notices that 
the pelican was the sign of the printers H. de 
Marnef and Guill. Cavellat, of Paris (¢. 1587- 
1610), with the motto “En moy la mert, 
en moy la vie,” or “ In me mors, in me vita.” 
Mrs. Palliser (p. 222) says that the pelican 
was also adopted as one of his devices by 
Pope Clement IX., with the motto “ Aliis 
non sibi clemens,” and that Williamof Nassau, 
Prince of Orange, bore as motto on some of 
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his standards the pelican, on others “ Pro lege, 
grege et rege.” 

Wither’s ‘Emblems,’ p. 154 (the engravings 
are well known to be by Crispin de Pass), 
represents the parent bird feeding its three 
young ones in the foreground, and in the 
distance angels holding chalices to catch the 
sacred blood from the figure of the Crucified. 
The heading of the page is :— 

Our Pelican, by bleeding, thus, 

Fulfill’d the Law, and cured Vs ; 
and the motto, “Pro lege et pro grege.” 
Beneath are thirty lines of appropriate verse. 
Another engraving of nearly equal merit is to 
be seen in the Plantin edition of the book 
called ‘ Physiologus,’ attributed to St. Epi- 
phanius, Bishop of Constantia (Antverpie, 
1588). Whether rightly attributed to this 
author or not (Smith’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary ’ does not include it among his works), 
the treatise is certainly of ecclesiastical 
origin. It consists of twenty-five short 
chapters, all about birds or animals, of matter 
largely fabulous, with a spiritual interpreta- 
tion attached to each chapter, and in the 
Plantin edition some excellent notes. 

The twenty-ninth ‘Imago’ of Boetius a 
Bolswert in his well-known illustrations to 
Sucquet’s ‘ Via Vite Lterne’ introduces the 
pelican feeding its three young as a type of 
the solitary life. 

Yet another printer adopted the pelican 
as his badge—one Christopher Mangius, of 
Augsburg. The book in which I find it is 
called ‘ Icones Sanctorum,’ by Cl. Distelmair, 
1610. The design is good, but inferior to that 
of the Paris press. 

Very inferior to all these is emblem xlv. 
of Riley’s collection (third edition, 1779, 
P 134). This is a roughly executed woodcut. 

he mother is feeding four young birds with 
as many streamlets issuing from her breast. 
The topic is ‘Of Heavenly Love,’ and the 
verses— 

The tender Pelican with ceaseless cares 

Protects her young ones and their food prepares, 
From her own breast the nourishment proceeds, 
With which, as with her blood, her brood she feeds ; 
}imblem of Heav’ns supernal graces known, 

And parents’ love to dearest children shewn. 


Moral. 
To God above, and to your friends below, 
Still let your breast with Zeal and Duty glow, 
Much to your Parents, more to Heav’n you owe. 
The note that follows is curious :— 


“The Pelican is a bird known to most people. 


tory appeared, to the first observers of it, as if she 
=| made an opening in her breast, and nourished 
them with her blood.” 
The true pelican, with its ungainly pouch, 
has little resemblance to Riley's illustmtion, 
which follows the others in representing a 
graceful bird more like a swan. 
Wilkinson (supra, p. 311) should have 
quoted Horapollo more at length. The 
pelican’s principal mark of folly is, that where- 
as it might lay its eggs év trois ivjAoTépors 
réros, like other birds, it scrapes 2 hole in 
the ground and there brings up its brood. 
Then when ple make a circle € dry cow- 
dung round its nest and set it on ire, it only 
increases the flame by trying toflap it out 
with its wings, singeing them in the process. 
See ‘Horapollinis Hieroglyphia, ed. De 
Pauw (1727), and cf. Job xxxix. B-17. 

Deepes. 
Chichester. 


Having now had the opportanity of con- 
sulting the eleven ponderous plios of Val- 
larsi’s ‘Jerome,’ I am inclined o agree with 
B. W. that the myth is wrongy attributed 
to this saint. A cul-de-lampe ¢ an aquiline 
“pelican” in her piety toward the end of 
vol. vii. is the nearest approach to mention- 
ing the fable I can find ; Jenme’s remark 
(vol. iv. col. 810) that the eage, aguila, is 
pre-eminently fond of her yowg coming a 
poor second. The two genera ¢ onocrotalus 
are referred to in his ‘Comment in Sophon.’ 
(vi. 709), and by the udo-Hironymus in 
the *Brev. in Pasalt.’ (vii, Ap. 271), the 
latter furnishing the informatin that one 
kind of pelican feeds on repties and the 
other on fish. 

The earliest reference to Jeroae as an 
authority for the myth is, so far s I know, 
Ponce de Leon’s note to Epiphaius, ‘Ad 
Physiologum ’ (1588, p. 32), which loks like 
a guess, and which is copied in A.Simson’s 
* Hieroglyphica Animalium Terrestium,’ &c. 
(1622, p. 31). After Epiphanius an Augus- 
tine comes Isidore, who gives the nyth to 
the pelican, whilst elsewhere metioning 
there are two kinds of onocrotalus (ed Migne, 
lxxxii. 462-3). Gregory’s account isalso in 
Migne (Ixxix. 610), and he, like Epipanius, 
symbolizes Christ by the pelican, 9 that 
there is no_need (ante, p. 311) to loo upon 
Aquinas as Dante’s a. Finally there 
may be added to the pelican aviay the 


It has given rise to many strange stories, the prin- 
cipal of which is, that of feeding its young with its 
blood; which, upon examination, has not proved 
true. But it has a bag or pouch, in which it puts 
provision to supply their wants; doubtless the 
manner of the female’s taking it from that reposi- 


owl suggested in Cheyne and Black’s “Incy. 
Biblica ’ (1902). J. Dormer. 


It is certain that no authority of any 
value can be quoted for the statementhat 
“the pelican among the ancient Egypians 
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she was constituted a hieroglyphic of the four| one of the usual quarter-days, when rents 
hed duties of a father towards his children.” | were paid as they now areat Michaelmas. But 
Curious assertions of this kind (when not| there is a sacrificial appearance about the 
ich, modern inventions) are derived ultimately | sprinkling of a few drops of the blood of the 
on, from Greek writers who knew nothing of| bird on the floor of the rooms of the house, 
ga Egyptian, and who cannot be authorities on| which strongly suggests a transference in 
it, though scientific Egyptology has shown | early Christian times of some pagan associa- 
ave that they occasionally state a truth among | tions with a sacrificial act in connexion with as 
The scores of errors. When we know that the| the oo. The story is that St. Martin ‘ 
re- bulk of the Egyptian writing is for all| killed and ate a goose which tormented him, $ 
LS practical purposes alphabetic, we see that| and that thereafter it was thought a fitting 
m the value attributed to the pelican is| custom to sacrifice the bird annually to his 
od. impossible. Even the ideographic characters| memory. St. Martin, however, died from the 
yw - are not used in the perplexing manner | repast. I do not know the source of this tale. 
nly suggested. F. W. ReaD. J. Hotpex MacMicnak.. 
= I am told by Mr. Boscawen that Dr. ¥ = Tue Mussvuk (10" §. ii. 263, 329, 371).—I am 
De is of the opinion that the symbol of the| sorry that Mr. James Piatr should think I 
pelican feeding his young came from Ephesus, | am unduly hard upon my fellow-countrymen 
where the bird was abundant, but that in| in saying that they seem to have a difliculty 
Egypt it possessed no sacred symbolism. I| in pronouncing sk before a consonant. His 
do not know in what year Eucherius lived, | citation of sussd/chee induces me to modify | 
on- but Timbs, in his ‘ Things Not Generally | my statement, to the extent of saying that ; 
al- Known’ (first series, p. 81), says that| Englishmen appear to find a difficulty in 4 
ith Eucherius confesses it to be the emblem of —y, a medial sh in Arabic or Persian. . 
ted Christ, and that Jerome describes the pelican my examinations in Hindustani ; 
ine thus restoring her young ones destroyed by | nearly forty-five years ago and served many 4 
of serpents, as illustrating the destruction of — in India, and I never remember to ‘ 
on- man by the old serpent, and his restorement | have heard an educated Musulmin pronounce | 
urk by the blood of Christ. There are like|s improperly. As regards the initial sh, 
Is relations by Austin and Isidore. See also| such words as shattdn and sheikh have always 
ya Alt, ‘Die Heiligenbilder,’ p. 56, referred to| in my hearing been pronounced properly by 
lus in Smith’s ‘Dict. of Christian Antigq.,’ s.v.| high and low alike. The word shakar is 
* Pelican.’ J. Hotpen | certainly pronounced saka, by khidmatgars 
in : i A ._,| and other uneducated people on the Bombay 
the _In Ulysses Aldrovandi’s Ornithologia side of India, but not by the educated. On 
yne (iii. 52) another passage in St. Jerome’s works | the Bengal side, as Mr. Parr is, of course, 
the is referred to, thus :— aware, the universal word for sugar is msr’. 
“‘Mirum quod scribit D. Hieronymus Pelicanum W. F. Pripeaux. 
an cum suos liberos 4 serpente occisos inuenit, lugere, - 
ow, et se, et latera sua percutere, et excusso sanguine} Parish Orricers (10° ii. 247, 
Ad corpora mortuorum reuiuiscere.” 335, 371).—I have referred to my note and 
ike Cf. also the full-page woodcut on p. 47/| think a wider meaning has been placed upon 
with the inscription “ Pelecanum ut pingant | my words by your correspondents than they 
&e. pictores” (but there the young ones are| Will strictly r. I was alluding to the te 
us- alive). L. L. K. | parish officers of Heacham only, as the head 
to ing to my note makes clear, 
ing Micuartmas Custom (10 S. ii. 347).—| _No doubt a number of parishes still go 
ne, Roast goose may, of course, have come to be| through the farce of electing pindars where 
in eaten at Michaelmas simply on its own merits | there are no pounds, way-wardens where 
ius, as a seasonable dish, since it has been putting | there are no roads to look after, and con- 3 
hat on flesh all through the summer, which, if the | stables whose duties have fallen into desue- : 
pon bird is put off as a festive dish till Christmas, | tude. But in a great many localities these 7 
are will by that time run to fat rather than to| offices are recognized as things of the past, a 
the meat. But at the same time one cannot help | and treated accordingly. . ‘ ue 
ey. thinking that such an ingrained custom| Perhaps Dr. Forsuaw would kindly give vg 
R. me popular because of this rather than| me chapter and verse for Mr. PaGe’s state- ena 
in spite of it, owing to the goose at that time | ment that it is the duty of the parish con- ae 
any suggesting itself as a suitable dish with which | stable to communicate with the coroner in the ie a 
hat the great landlords might entertain their | event of sudden death, and empanel a jury. 2 
ans tenants at Martinmas, which was formerly | It is not possible in the country to refer to - 
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Acts of Parliament. I ask this because, 
though I believe this to be the recognized 
practice, the only book on the subject to 
which I have access, the ‘Overseers’ Manual,’ 
assigns this duty to the overseers. And 
though many pages are devoted to the quali- 
fications, disqualifications, and manner of 
election of persons to the post of parish 
constable, there is not a single word about 
the duties pertaining to that office. 
INGLEBY. 


(10 S. ii. 328).—There 
is a copy of Carini’s book in the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale at Naples (catalogue number 
xxxv. £. 1). The title-page runs as follows :— 

“ Trattato sopra la Struttura de Theatri e Scene, 

che & nostri giorni si costumano, e delle Regole per 
far quelli con proportione secondo I’ Insegnamento 
della pratica Maestra Commune, di_ Fabricio 
Carini Motta archittetto del Serenissimo di Mantoua 
Consacrato al Merito Sublime dell’ Altezza Sere- 
nissima Isabella Clara Archiduchessa d’ Austria 
Duchessa di Mantova. In Guastalla, per Ales- 
sandro (Jiuazzi Stampator Ducale. Con licenza de’ 
Superiori, 1676." 
It is a folio volume of twenty-four pages of 
text, in twelve chapters, with eleven full- 
page plates of a severely mathematical 
character. Onp. 1 is printed in large type 
what appears to be the scope of the book, 
“in che convenghino li theatri de nostri 
tempi con quelli deg! antichi.” There is no 
copy of Scipio Chiaramonte’s book in this 
library. Juttan Corron. 

Palazzo Arlotta, Chiatamone, Naples. 


Martyrpom or St. Toomas: St. THomas 
or Hererorp i. 388, 450 ; ii. 30, 195, 
273, 352).—St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, 
who was buried in his cntlieteal church, was 
born in 1198, died in 1253, and was canonized 
by Urban IV.—in 1262, according to Butler 
(* Lives of the Saints,’ 3 April), but according 
to Migne’s ‘Dictionnaire Hagiographique,’ 
in 1280 (vive ‘Richard [Saint], évéeque de 
Chichester’). Thus it is manifestly impossible 
that St. Richard could have been a “ son ” of 
Wykeham, that is a “Wykehamist,” seeing 
that William of Wykeham, the founder of 
the two St. Mary-Winton Colleges, who was 
born in 1324, lived more than half a century 
after St. Richard’s death. I may note that 
Wykeham founded his college at Oxford in 
1380, and that at Winchester in 1382. (Vide 
* Dict. of National Biography,’ ‘ Wykeham.’) 

As regards the other item put forward by 
Mr. Dop:son (ante, p. 352), I may add that 
St. Thomas of Hereford (i.e. Thomas de Cante- 
lupe) was canonized by Pope John XXII. 
in 1310 [13201], so that St. Richard of 
Chichester, at all events, cannot be con- 


sidered “the last Englishman canonized...... 
until of late years.” B. W. 
Fort Augustus. 


St. Thomas of Hereford was not the last 
Englishman formally canonized. More than 
a century later Callixtus III. canonized 
St. Osmund of Salisbury, 1 January, 1456/7, 
and the same Pope is also stated in Platina’s 
* Lives’ to have canonized St. Edmund the 
King. Mr. Dopcson’s communication at the 
last reference makes one rub one’s eyes. 
St. Richard was canonized in 1261-2,sixty-two 
years before William of Wykeham was born. 
Was he thinking of Robert Sherborne, 
Bishop of Chichester? But this worthy 
Wykehamist has not been raised to the altars 
of the Church. 

I may take this opportunity of repeating a 
communication sent in some time ago, but 
not inserted, viz., an addition of the church 
'of Corenno, a hamlet between Colico and 
| Dervio, on the Lake of Como, to the churches 
‘already noticed in‘N. & Q.’ as dedicated to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. Portsmouth 
parish church has the same dedication ; but 
perhaps this has been mentioned before. 

Joux B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Did not Mr. Doneson fall into some 
temporary error when he wrote. at the last 
reference, of St. Richard as “one of Wyke- 
ham’s ‘sons’”? Richard dela Wyche (Beatus 
Richardus) died in 1253, and was canonized 
in 1262 (Godwin, ‘De Presulibus Angliz,’ 
505; ‘*D.N.B.. xlviii. 202) William of 
Wykeham founded New College, Oxford, by 
a deed of 1379, and Winchester College by @ 
deed of 1382. Possibly Mr. DopGson moment- 


arily confused St. Richard with Robert 
Sherborne (‘D.N.B.,” lii. 69), Bishop of 
Chichester, who died in 1536. Sherborne 


|was a Wykehamist, and his beautiful tomb 
ought certainly to attract the attention of 
| visitors at Chichester Cathedral. H. C. 
Richard de Wyche, Bishop of Chichester 
and Saint, was born about 1197 (Bocking, in 
* Acta SS.,’ Ap. i. 307), and died 1253, 3 April 
(Matt. Paris, v. 369). From the moment of 
his death he received the honour of sanctity. 
Consequently he was not the last Englishman 
of the medieval Church (or, reckoning a later 
period, down to even pre-Victorian times) 
to be canonized, since the canonization of 
Thomas of Hereford took place sixty-seven 
years later, in 1320. In July, 1256, a com- 


mission of Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop of 
Worcester, Adam Marsh, and the provincial 
prior of the Dominicans, was appointed by 
Alexander IV. to examine the life and 


miracles of Richard de Wyche (so called from 
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a little town called Wyche on the banks of | 


the Salwarp, and near the borders of Faken- | 
ham Forest, where he was born). On| 
28 January, 1262, at Viterbo, in the church | 
of the Franciscans, Urban IV., in the presence | 
of a great assembly, declared Richard of | 
Chichester formally canonized (Bliss, ‘Cal. | 
Papal Letters, i. 376-7; Wilkins, ‘Con- | 
cilia,’ i. 743), quoted in the ‘Dictionary of | 
National Biography,’ s.v. ‘Richard de Wyche.’ 
See also an exhaustive account in Cardinal | 
Newman's ‘Lives of the English Saints,’ 
vol. vi. pp. 111-237. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


As tothe claims of St. Richard of Chichester, | 
as put forward by Mr. Dopeson, to be the | 
last Englishman canonized, see the Rev. | 
W. H. Hutton’s Bampton Lectures, *The 
English Saints,’ 1903, pp. 267-8, where the | 
date of St. Richard’s canonization is given as | 


1262. L. R. M. Srracnan. 


Heidelberg, Germany. 


“Vine” Hiencate Roap (10 ii. 
327).—For two short accounts of this inn see | 
‘St. Pancras Notes and Queries,’ pp. 84, 87. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. | 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Does this inn still exist? I think not, as | 
it does not occur in either the ‘London | 
Directory or the ‘Suburban Directory.’ It | 
is found, however, in the former for 1879, | 
when Wm. John Sedgwick was the landlord, | 
and it was numbered 86, Highgate Road. 
have often found that the sign of the “ Vine” | 
occurs on what was once an extensive private | 
—sometimes ecclesiastical—estate, where the 
vine was actually cultivated formerly. 

J. Hotpen 


Lisk (10" §. ii. 68).—The name of this family 
in the Scottish records is spelt variously — 
Lisk, Lesk, Leysk, Leisk, Leosk, Leask, but 
most often the second of these. Probably | 
it is derived from a place of that name in 
Aberdeenshire, called Nether Lesk. The 
earliest notice of a person of this name 


| witness, when he is spoken of as 


The following occur in the ‘ Registers of 
the Privy Council of Scotland ’:— 

1574, 2 Sept. The barons, landowners, &e., 
bind themselves in allegiance to James VL. 
among them “ Williame Lesk of that Ik.” 

1594, 13 July. Registration not to harm 
“Williame Mowat, tacksman in the Kirk- 
land of Fetterresso,” subscribed at Urie and 
Ferrochie before Andro Hay, Alexander 
Lesk, 

1594, 22 Sept. Registration, &e., subscribed 
at Perth — Thomas Lisk, litster (?.¢., 
dyer), burgess there. = 

71597. Registration, &c., “ William Lesk, 
fiar of that Ik.” 

1599. Banff (Registration), “ Henry Leask, 
saddler there”; also in 1606, “ Henry Lisk in 
Banff,” a burgess (47s). 

1601, 1605, and 1607. Three notices of 
Alexander Lesk (spelt also Leask), ‘‘ of Ard- 
moir,” who was a procurator or notary 
public. In 1621 his name occurs again as a 
“ sometime 
of Ardmoir.” 

1607, 11 Sept. Gilbert Leisk, in Fauchside. 

1619, 8 July. In a cattle-maiming case 
George Bannerman, of Asleid, ‘‘ accompanied 
by Isobell Lesk, his spouse.” : 

1620. Complaint against Mr. James Leisk, 
minister at Cushny. 

1621-2. William Leask, “elder of that 
Ilk,” called “ Laird of Lesk.” (A commis- 
sion to put down theft in the “ Baronies of 
Slaynes, Turreff, Over and Nether Crudenis, 
Kymond and Cremond,” belonging to Francis, 
eighth Earl of Erroll, 14 March, 1622.) All 
these places are, I think, in Aberdeenshire. 

1622, 28 March. Complaint by William 
Lesk, “fiar of that Ik,” against his servant 
James Hay. It appears that Lesk was leav- 
ing his own house in Auchmad to go to his 
father’s house in Lesk, “in the parish of 
Crudane,” on 4 Jan., when he was wounded 
by his servant, who was lying in wait for 
him. Afterwards the servant killed a valu- 
able horse in his (Lesk’s) stable. 

There are further references to this family 


is in the ‘Exchequer Rolls of Scotland,’|in ‘Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Sco- 
vols. ix. and x., where mention is made of torum,’ in the three volumes which cover 
one Alexander Lesk, his name occurring! 1546 to 1608, the persons named _ being 
between the years 1484 and 1492. He is William Lisk and Thomas his son, Thomas 
spoken of as belonging to the Isle of Sanday, | Lesk, Patrick Leysk (in Haddoch), Henry 
inthe Orkneys. There are records, in Latin, | Lesk (in Fechill), M. Jac. Lesk (Rector de 
of his pension, and of swine, barley, &c., sup- | Colesteane), &c. There appears to have been 
plied by him to the Duke of Ross. 'a William Lesk, who had a son Thomas, the 
I find no further reference to this name) latter's wife being named Barbara, of the 
until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, | family of Mowat. This William had besides 
when it becomes frequent between the dates | a nephew William, whose wife was Elizabeth, 
1574 and 1622, all the persons bearing it her maiden name being Keith. 
being residents in Aberdeenshire. Cur. Watson. 
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SeMI-EFFiIGies (10™ S. ii. 269)—At pp. 176-8 about work which has all the higher elements 
of *‘ Memorials of the West,’ by W. H. Hamil-| of poesy in it if the worker brings to it an 
ton Rogers, F.S.A. (Exeter, 1888), there is a artistic feeling. In fact, nothing more 
description and an excellent illustration of poetical can be conceived than the making 
one of these monuments, but it appears to be of a pair of dainty shoes or slippers for some 
different from those mentioned in my query | beauty. In a country like ours, maintained 
as existing at Lichfield, in that it isdescribed by commerce and mechanical arts, it is time 
as a slab, and therefore presumably resting | that the old absurd ideas about the de- 
in a horizontal position, while those at Lich- | grading effects of trade upon consanguinity 
field are embedded in the wall and rest | were cast into limbo. At some period every 
vertically on their sides. the faces of the | man’s ancestor was a hunter or savage, and 
monuments being almost flush with the wall ;| therefore ‘‘in trade.” M. L. R. Breszar. 
the two apertures disclosing the head and | 

feet (where still existing) of the figures in | ““GRANT ME, INDULGENT Heaven” (10 §. 
recumbent postures, the figures lying on | ii. 309).—The lines beginning with these 
their backs. Another difference is that the | words remind us of Cowley’s style, and are 
openings are trefoil-headed instead of right- | perhaps a variation of those printed in his 


angular. * Poetical Blossoms ’ (1633) under the title of 
The following is from Mr. Rogers’s book|‘A Vote.’ This poem consists of eleven 
referred to :— stanzas, the last three of which are as 


“ Digress we for a time here to notice a contem- | follows :— 
porary and remarkable monument......occurring in | This only grant me, that my means may lie 
a chantry on the North side of the chancel of the | Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
parish church of North-Brize in Oxfordshire,| Some honour I would have, 
erected to Sir John Daubygne, and dated 1346. | Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

“On a large sepulchral slab are two deep-sunk | Th’ ignote are better than ill known. 
trefoil-arched compartments or openings, one at| Rumour can ope the grave; 
each end, and within them is sculptured the repre- | Acquaintance I would have, but when ‘t depends 
oo of the upper and lower extremities of a | Not from the number, but the choice of friends. 

night...... 

“In the lower opening are shown the legs from | 4 : 
just below the knee, with the feet resting on a| And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the nig 
lion...... My house a cottage, more 

“The central space between the two openings | Than palace, and should fitting be 
is occupied with a large heraldic achievement, | For all my use, not luxury. 
supplemented below with two smaller shields...... _,,My garden painted o'er 

“Around the edge [i.e., of the slab] is this With Nature’s hand, not Art’s, and pleasures yield, 
inscription [which is then set out]...... | Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


But few of these semi-efligial monuments Thus would I double my life's eng epee, 
exist, and the intention seemingly was to For he that runs it well twice runs his race. 


show the deceased person in a coftin or bier, on ae heney state, 


Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
it. 


with his armorial insignia over him. |] would not fear, nor wish my fate, 
H. W. UxpErRpown. | But boldly say each night, : 
In ‘The Cathedral Church of Lichfield : | To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 


Description of its Fabric and a Brief History | ong.’ 
of the Episcopal See,’ by A. B. Clifton| So wrote Cowley when he was only thirteen 
(London, Bell & Sons, 1898), there is a| years of age. In 1647 ‘The Mistress ; “. 
description of “the most curious monument | Several Copies of Love - Verses, was pub- 
in the cathedral” on pp. 92-4, which may to | lished, among which there is a poem entitled 
some extent answer your correspondent’s ‘The Wish,’ containing five stanzas. From 
questions. F. E. R. Pottarp-Urqunart. this I will quote the second, which will show 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. that, — his years were doubled, his 
yearning after a country retreat was un- 
“ CoME, LIVE WITH ME” (10" §. ii. 89, 153). 
— Mr. Bayne’s reference does not convince | Ah, yet, E're I descend to th’ Grave 
me. Fayre lined may be good English, | May la small House, and large Garden have! 
but is not very apposite to the word “cold.”| Anda few Friends, and many Books, both true, 


However, I am not writing this to press | Both wise, and both delightfull too ! 
my absurd suggestion to the peas of revul- And since Love ne’re will from me flee, 
sion, but to protest, in a mild sort of way, | ~, See Prof. Arber’s ‘Jonson Anthology, 


against Mr. Bayne’s contrasting of “the 
t's imagery with the prosaic details of his 
ther’s trade.” There is nothing prosaic 


pp. 259-60. He quotes from the second edition 
ot the ‘Poetical Blossoms,’ 1636, but I have not 
followed his curious punctuation. 
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A mistress moderately fair, 
And ag as Guardian Angels are, 
Only belov’d, and loving me! 

This latter wish was never gratified, for it 
was an “impossible she” on whom he had 
fixed his eyes. In his charming essay ‘ Of 
My Self,’ perhaps the last thing that Cowley 
wrote, he is as full of enthusiasm for a 
country life as he was in his boyhood. He 
says :— 

“That I was then of the same mind as I am now 
(which I confess, I wonder at my self) may appear 
at the latter end of an Ode, which I made when I 
was but thirteen years old, and which was then 

rinted with many other Verses. The beginning of 
it is boyish, but of this part which I here set down 
(if a very little were corrected) I should hardly now 

much ashamed.” 
And then he quotes the three stanzas from 
‘A Vote’ with slight changes, such as “ un- 
known” for ignote, and “no Luxurie” instead 
of not luxury. His last words are these :— 
Nec vos dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos Mus, Libertas, Otia, Libri, 
Hortique Sylvque anima remanente relinquam. 
Nor by me e’r shall you, 

You of all Names the sweetest and the best, 

You Muses, Books, and Liberty and Rest ; 

You Gardens, Fields, and Woods forsaken be, 

As long as Life it self forsakes not me. 

All my quotations, except the first, are taken 
from a copy of Bishop Sprat’s edition (the 
fourth, 1674) of Cowley’s works, which is 
enriched by the manuscript annotations of 
Dr. Hurd, who also attained episcopal 
dignity. The latter carefully verifies the 
Latin quotations, but he says nothing about 
the verses given above in that language, 
which do not seem to be of classic origin and 
are, I believe, the t’s own, drawn from his 
* Plantarum Libri Duo,’ printed in 1662. 

I am unable to give the author of the lines 
sent by Mr. Hicuam, but I think I have said 
ow to show that, if they were not com- 
po by Abraham Cowley, they must have 
een written by an imitator of his style. 
Though the delights of a rural retreat have 
been celebrated by Horace, Virgil, Martial, 
and Claudian (‘Old Man of Verona’) in par- 
ticular passages, all of them admirably trans- 
lated by our poet, he may be said to have 
made the subject peculiarly his own, for his 
thoughts were ever dwelling on it from his 
early boyhood until he caught cold in the 
Chertsey meadows, and, as Dr. Sprat says: 
“At last his death was occasioned by his 
very delight in the Country and the Fields, 
which he had long fancied above all other 

leasures.” Joun T. Curry. 


Hermir’s Crucirix §. ii. 228).—The 
notches or conventionalized leaves with 


which the crucifix in the Car Cliff Cave, 
Derbyshire, is described by Mr. ACKERLEY as 
being ornamented, are a peculiarity in the 
carving, not itself any mark of date. But a 
high authority apparently, writing in the 
Penny Post for 1 = 1890, observes that 
examples of the form, which is known in 
heraldry by the term “raguly”—z.., the 
edges of the cross are made to have the 
appearance of lopped trees— would not 
probably be found earlier than the fourteenth 
century. “A cross is similarly represented 
on a tomb of this date,” says the same writer, 
“in Bredon Church, in Warwickshire, and has 
been set up in the chancel. The wooded district 
may have suggested this form of the cross to be 
more appropriate, and bring to the mind of the 
Anchorite the words of the ancient hymn by 
Venantius :— 

Dicendo nationibus Regnavit in ligno Deus ; 
translated, or rather paraphrased, in ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern 

How God the heathen’s King should be, 
For God is reigning from the Tree.” 
J. Hotpen MacMicwae. 


Suppression OF DUELLING IN ENGLAND 
(10% §. ii. 367).—Much information on this 
‘subject may be derived from the following 
sources :— 

1. Clifford Walton’s ‘ History of the British 
Standing Army, 1660-1700,’ p. 583. 

2. Steele’s papers in the Spectator and 
Guardian, 1711-13. 

3. John Cockburn’s ‘History of Duels, 
Shewing their Heinous Nature and the Neces- 
sity of Suppressing them,’ 1720. Especially 
p. 352. The author was well known in 1689 
as the Jacobite minister of Ormiston. 

4. ‘Cautions and Advices,’ by an Old 
Oftticer, 1760. Especially pp. 154-69. 

5. ‘ Duelling,’ by Granville Sharp, second 
edition, 1790. The preface to the first edition, 
dated 1773, says that the practice of duelling 
has of late years increased to a most alarm- 
ing degree. The tract deals chiefly with the 
state of the law as to manslaughter and 
murder. 

6. ‘ Duelling and the Laws of Honour,’ by 
J. C. Bluett, 1836. Especially chap. ix., where 
suggestions are made for constituting “‘courts 
of honour,” and forming “ societies” for the 
express pur of opposing the practice of 
duelling. t p. 151 of the second edition 
of this little book it is suggested that her 
gracious Majesty the Queen should, with 
the approbation of her royal consort, declare 
her detestation of this crime, and refuse a 
duellist admission to her drawing-room. Her 
example might be a powerful instrument in 
| lessening this great national sin. Ladies of 
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every rank would soon follow her steps, and 
thus a new tone would be given to society. 

7. ‘General Orders,’ ‘Horse Guards Cir- | 
culars,’ ‘Articles of War.’ Especially of the | 
period 1835-45. 

8. ‘Duelling Days in the Army,’ by William 
Douglas, 1887. Especially the preface and 
pp. 235, 267. The author says that the prac- 
tice took a long time to die out in the British 
service ; the regulations were rendered com- 
pletely unavailing by long-established cus- 
tom, and merely caused a mock kind of 
concealment. When an officer was wounded 
in a duel, it was represented to the authori- 
ties—although every man in the corps knew 
otherwise—that he had sprained his ankle or 
broken his leg; and when one of the com- | 
batants fell, it was only put down to disease— 
at home, apoplexy ; abroad, cholera or fever. 
The author adds that duelling was gradually 
dying a natural death in England when 
(Jueen Victoria ascended the throne in 1837, 
but still flourished in India. W. S. 


Mr. Carl A. Thimm’s ‘Complete Biblio- 
graphy of the Art of Fence, comprising...... 
Duelling,’ 1891 (second edition, 1896), serves 
as a very good guide to the literature of this | 
subject. W. C. B. 


Haver orn Hessce Pears (10° §. ii. 349). | 
—Some thirty years ago Mr. James Tate | 
contributed to the Proceedings of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’ Club a very interesting 
article on Jedburgh pears, in which the| 
following is noted :— 

* Along the north side of the town is a locality 
called ‘ The Friars,’ where some gardens belonging 
to the monks have been situated, and in which are 
some old pear trees. In this orchard is a Hessel 
Pear tree, the first introduced into the district, and 
which came direct from Hull, when the species was 
imported from the Continent. The tree is not very | 
well grown, and Mr. Deans has a better specimen 
in his nursery. The fruit is turbinate shaped, of | 
rather small size, but tender, sweet, and juicy, | 
with a pleasant aroma. It is ripe in October.” 

The Mr. Deans referred to above was a} 
most noted cultivator of fruit trees. He, 
introduced into Jedburgh William’s Bon | 
Chretien pear, a graft of which was sent 
him in a letter from London. 

Jedburgh has long been noted for its fruit 
trees. In 1773 Dr. John Walker wrote from 
Mofiat to Lord Kames, “There is more fruit ! 
about Jedburgh, and more fruit-bearing wood | 
upon the trees, than I have seen in any other 
part of Scotland.” The oldest of the orchards | 
were laid out by the monks in the pristine | 
days of the abbey. Some of the trees were | 
(in 1813) about thirty or forty feet high. | 
The kinds chiefly cultivated were the Auchan, 


Longueville, Crawford, Lammas, Warden, 
Bonchretien, Bergamot, Gallert, Jargonelle, 
St. Catharine, Green Chisel, Drummond, 
Grey Gudwife, Pound Pear, Green Honey, 
Mother Cobe, Worry Carle, and Green Yair. 
So widespread was the fame of these pears 
that they found a ready market at one time 
in the streets of London. In the garden of 
Abbey Grove there is still the stump of a 
specimen of the “ Monks’ Warden,” which 
within the last twenty years bore fruit. At 
one time it was quite a common occurrence 
to hear in Newcastle-on-Tyne the cry of 
“Fine Jethart Burgundy pears.” 

A further quotation may be made from 
Mr. Tate’s article :— 

“Of the ancient kinds, there is one called the 
‘Worry Carle,’ of which no specimen remains in 
Jedburgh, but there is or lately was one at Ancrum, 
three miles distant. The trees are said to have 
been extremely prolific, but the fruit was so woody 
as to be uneatable, and after long ae the 
pears had to be boiled, like potatoes, before being 
used. Tradition says that on one occasion a 
Jedburgh market gardener took a cartload of 
*Worry Carles’ across the border to a fair at 
Wooler, and the country people readily purchased 
the Jedburgh pears; but as the honest burgher 
trotted homeward in the evening, he was pelted all 
along the road by the disgusted purchasers, who 
had tried in vain to masticate the hard knots of 
years. Mr. Deans [already referred to] relates that 
nis father once had a large quantity of the Worry 
Carle pear in his possession, which he laid past in 
a corner of his stable, and there they lay for twelve 
months, without any apparent change, their dusky 
green colour bein te. = as fresh as when they 
were taken from the tree. As they continued hard 
and insipid, he thought of boiling them, after which 
they became very eatable, and as sweet as honey. 
This seems to confirm the idea that the monks 
used the pears as a staple article of food, just as we 
now use turnips and potatoes ; and for that reason 
they chose a kind which was sure to produce a crop 
evenin the worst of seasons. Thus they would be 
valuable articles of food at a time when the meatis 


| of subsistence were not over abundant.” 


J. Lixpsay HIson. 
Jedburgh Public Library. 


The word “hazal” means dry, and the 
pears alluded to by J. T. F. are dry pears, as 
distinguished from juicy or sweet ones. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Is it not almost certain that “hazel” refers 
to the colour of the fruit? My experience 
of this kind of pear is that it is not only 
“hardy,” but hard to the teeth. Dr. John- 


son’s ‘ Dictionary ’ gives two instances of the 
word used adjectivally :— 

*“Chuse a warm dry soil, that has a good depth 
of light hazel mould.— Mortimer.” 

“Uplands consist either of sand, gravel, chalk, 
rock or stone, hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. 
— Mortimer.” 
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Hazely-brickearth is a kind of loam found 
in some parts of Essex, and “hazel-oil” is 
a severe beating (with a hazel rod). 

J. Hotpen 
{See ‘H.E.D.’ for hazel-oil.”] 


Book or LeGat PRECEDENTS, 1725-50 
8. ii. 365)—The Samuel Barr here mentioned 


is a misreading for Samuel Parr, father of | 


Dr. Samuel Parr the scholar, and son-in-law 
and successor at Harrow of Leonard Mignard, 
descendant of one of the French refugees of 
1685. The elder Samuel was an ardent 
Jacobite, and in 1745 gave 800/.—nearly his 
whole fortune—to the Young Pretender. 

A. R. Baytey. 


‘Prayer For INDIFFERENCE’ (10% ii. 
268, 335).—I noted at the Salford Free 
Reference Library a query ‘A Prayer for 
Indifference.’ I enclose you what is wanted. 

H. J. OLDHAM. 

24, Gaythorn Street, Salford. 

[We have received the poems, which appear in 
‘Elegant Extracts,’ book ii. pp. 421, 463, and have 
duly returned them. We regret that the poems 
are far too long to give them space in our pages. 
They are three in number: ‘ A Prayer for Indiffer- 


ence’; ‘The Fairy’s Answer to Mrs. Greville’s | 


Prayer for Indifference,’ by the Countess of C——; 
and ‘ Address to Indifference,’ by Mrs. Yearsley. } 


Governor STEPHENSON OF BENGAL (10% 


8. ii. 348).—No one bearing the name of | 


Stephenson or Stevenson was Governor of 
Bengal from the date that office was created 
in July, 1682, up to 20 October, 1774, when 
the office was merged into that of Governor- | 
General of India. 

There was in Bengal a sea-captain, Francis 
Stevenson, who perished in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, or was killed in the fighting 
previous to that tragedy in June, 1756; al 
it is, of course, quite possible that there may 
have been another person of the same name | 
who acted as chief, or upon the council, of | 
one of the factories which the East India 
Company established in Bengal during the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, such 
as Kasimbazar, Hugli, Dacca, &c., and was 
locally called governor. The undersigned 
would gladly help 8S. to identify the person 
he seeks if he would communicate more par- 
ticulars, privately or otherwise. 

F. pe H. L. 


Manor Court or Epwinstowe, Notts 
(10% §. ii. 226, 353).—The above wills are | 
deposited at the Nottingham Probate Registry ; 
among them is an administration of Christo- 

her Capperne, 1641, a copy of which could 

procured on application to the registrar. 
NATHANIEL Hone. 


WMiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Three Generations of Fascinating Women, and other 
Sketches Jrom Family History. By Lady Russell. 
With Illustrations. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts lovely and deeply interesting volume is another 
contribution to family and general history by Con- 
| stance Charlotte Eliza, Lady Russell, the historian 
|of Swallowtield, her picturesque and _ historical 
| family residence, and a well-known and highly 
valued contributor to our pages. For her ‘ Swallow- 
tield and its Owners,’ a companion volume to the 
present, the reader is referred to 9 §., vii. 498, a 
notice which, if he does not own the earlier volume, 
he is counselled to read before undertaking the 
perusal of the present work. As to how far 
the contents are made up from family records we 
}are unable to state. More knowledge than we 
possess or than is easily accessible is necessary 
to trace the ramifications of the Russell 
vedigree. Lady Rutsell herself is a daughter of 
| word Arthur Lennox, and a grandchild of a Duke 
| of Richmond. Through this parentage she is thus 
| brought into closest association with half the 
| peerage, and much of the oldest nobility of Eng- 
land and France is closely connected with her 
family. No information as to the connexion with 
| the Russells of the highborn and lovely ladies with 
| whom she deals is directly afforded, though such is 
easily obtained in perusal; her preface occupies 
but one short page, tells one nothing that is personal, 
and is only remarkable for a display of modesty 
which is as characteristic as uncommon. In behalf 
of a work that is delightful to read, and enables us 
to mix with those most distinguished in the records 
of history, literature, and fashion during the eigh- 
teenth century—a work that the man of taste as well 
| as the student will place on his shelves with a glow 
| of satisfaction—Lady Russell only says that she 
trusts that her sketches ‘“‘ will be found écicarh 
criticism, ‘For who would break a fly upon the 
| wheel?’” The italics in this remarkable utterance 
are ours. 

The three generations of “fascinating women 
consist of the Hon. Mary Bellenden, Caroline, 
Countess of Ailesbury, and the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 
The first of these, the 

Smiling Mary, soft and fair as down, 

of Gay, was the most distinguished of the “ four 

Beautys” named by “‘the town, or perhaps them- 

selves,” as maids of honour on the arrival, in 1714, 

of Caroline of Anspach, Princess of Wales. To this 

post she was duly appointed. Pope, after dining 
with her at Hampton Court, gives a sad account of 
the depressing life she had to lead. Over her 
annoyances she seems to have triumphed, since in 
* The Excellent New Ballad’ it is told how 


Bellenden we needs must praise, 
Who, as down the stairs she jumps, 
Sings ‘*O’er the hills and far away,” 
Despising doleful dumps. 
Compensations of a sort there were. Gay read to 
Mary Bellenden and Molly Lepell ‘The Beggar’ 
Opera,’ and Swift communicated to them ‘Gulli- 
vers Travels.’ Lord Hervey called Mary “the 
most cqveces, the most insinuating, and the 
most likeable woman of her time”; and the 
Prince, afterwards George II., sought to make love 
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to her, and was firmly and artistically snubbed 


for his pains. She married privately “ Handsome 
Jack Campbell,” an imprudent match, which turned 
out well, since he became Duke of Argyll. Dying 
in 1736, aged forty-one, she left four sons and one 
daughter, Caroline, who, at the age of eighteen, 
married Lord Bruce, subsequently Earl of Ailes- 
bury, a “ cross, covetous” man of fifty-seven. He 
lied eight years later, leaving her a well-jointured 
widow, who espoused in second nuptials the Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway, with whom she had a lon 

and happy life, entertaining Horace Walpole anc 

many celebrities. Of the wife, Madame du Deffand 
says in her ‘ Memoirs’ that she is “‘ certainement la 
meilleure des femmes, la plus douce, et la plus 
tendre,” while of Conway Walpole says that when 
he was made Field-Marshal he was generally called 
** the divine Marshal.” When her daughter by her 
tirst husband married the Duke of Richmond, 
Horace Walpole said: “It is the prettiest match 
in the world: youth, beauty, riches, alliances, and 
all the blood of all the kings from Robert Bruce to 
(harles Il. They are the prettiest couple in Eng- 
land, excepting the father-in-law and mother.” 
Anne Seymour Conway, the daughter of the afore- 
mentioned, and consequently the third in descent, 
was more intelligent and not less fascinating than 
her mother and grandmother, though their inferior 
in beauty. She married the Hon. John Damer, son 
of Lerd Milton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, and 
attained much excellence as a sculptor. Walpole 
left her Strawberry Hill and 2,000/. a year, and 
constituted her his residuary legatee. On a figure 
of the Osprey of her execution at Strawberry Hill 
Walpole inscribed :— 

Non me Praxiteles fecit sed [at 7] Anna Damer. 
Concerning these three charming ladies, their asso- 
ciations and surroundings, Lady Russell tells all that 
she knows. Her record is accompanied by between 
sixty and seventy illustrations, chiefly in photo- 
vravure, from portraits at Swallowfield House and 
elsewhere. The frontispiececonsists ofa reproduction 
of an exquisite portrait of Jane Maxwell, Duchess of 
(Gordon, by Romney. Numerous portraitsof the ladies 
we have mentioned are given from Inverary and 
elsewhere. Among the most interesting in the 
early portion of the volume are Sir Peter Lely’s 
Mary, Countess of Dalhousie, the mother of Mary 
liellenden ; Mary Bellenden herself, by Sir Godfrey 
Kueller ; John, Duke of Argyll, her husband, by 
(iainsborough: Mary, Duchess of Richmond, by 
Angelica Kauffmann; Field-Marshal H. 8S. Conway, 
by Gainsborough; and Mrs. Damer, by Angelica 
Kautimann. Very far are the records or the por- 
traits from confining themselves to the ladies 
named and their immediate connexions. Much 
information, some of it new, is supplied concerning 
the beautiful Miss Gunnings, of whom, and of their 
close connexions, portraits are supplied. The story 
is told afresh, and in most interesting fashion, of Miss 
Mary Blandy, who was hanged for the murder of her 
father, and pee wee of her and of the Hon. Captain 
Cranstoun, by whom she was led into the crime, are 
furnished. Prints presenting the execution of Lord 
Ferrers at Tyburn, and his y in his coffin, 
are also supplied. Portraits appear of Lord 
Whitworth and other members of a family with 
which the Russells of Swallowfield are closely 
allied. Far less than justice is done by us to a 
book which in every respect is entitled to regard 
and admiration. All know how small is the space 
we can assign to literature, and how many are the 


demands upon it. We congratulate Lady Russell 
upon the production of an admirable work; we 
congratulate Messrs. Longman on the way in which 
it is produced ; and we congratulate ourselves upon 
the possession of this book and its predecessor. 
Most heartily do we commend the volume to 
perusal and purchase. 


The Life and Opinions of John Bunele, Esquire. 
By Thomas Amory. With an Introduction by 
Ernest A. Baker, M.A. (Routledge & Sons.) 

The Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalra. By 
C. M. Wieland. With an Introduction by Ernest 
A. Baker, M.A. (Same publishers.) 

*Tue Lire Ortstoxns or Jouxn Bence’ of 

Thomas Amory has been added to Messrs, 

Routledge’s “ Library of Early Novelists.” With 

a slightly different title it first saw the light 

in 1756-66, and it has since been more than once 

reprinted. Half forgotten, indeed, it is, yet we 
should hesitate to say, with its new editor, that 
it has never been po vular. We read it fifty to 

sixty years ago, anc — never been without a 

copy on our shelves, though, we grant, in no very 

accessible position. It has been highly praised by 

Hazlitt, Lamb, Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt, who 

should secure its immortality. The most discri- 

minating praise of Buncle is given by the Refyo- 
spective Review, a work which modern criticism 
has thought fit to neglect, but to which it will have 
to recur. To this periodical Mr. Baker briefly refers 
The editor might, when dealing with the question 
of Buncle’s alleged madness, have quoted the 
passage (vol. vi. part i. p. 101) of the Review in 
question : “ Insane, indeed! We woulda thousand 
thousand times rather be gifted with the insanity 
that produced this book than with such faculties 
as made the discovery of his being so.” We trust 
no attempt has been made to expurgate a book 
which Coleridge compared to Rabelais, but which 
is much closer akin to Pepys. (One cannot find 
time instanter to correct oneself by a reperusal of 
the pages. Somethirg of the kind we have in con- 
templation when, if ever, a period or an interval of 
leisure is obtained. As it appears to be scarce, the 

a is in all respects judicious. 
luch scarcer is the translation of Wieland's 

‘Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalva,’ which 

appears in the same commendable series. Beyond 

reading occasionally, in a catalogue of second-hand 
books, the title of this work, which was first issued 
in the original in 1714, and in English in 1773, we 
were unacquainted with it, though we find that we 
possess a rendering of it into French by Madame 
d'Ussieux, in the delightful and finely illustrated 

Svo edition of ‘ Le Cabinet des Fées.’ It appears, 

as Mr. Baker says, in vol. xxxvi. This is not, how- 

ever, as he states, the last volume of the work. 

*Le Cabinet des Fces’ is in forty-one volumes, 

which we have seen sold for as many pounds. Wie- 

land’s romance is a curious modernization of the 

‘Don Quixote’ of Cervantes, a work often con- 

tinued or altered, among the first to deal with it 

being Beaumont and Fletcher in ‘The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle.’ It well deserves republication. 

The series of reproductions thus begun promises 
to be one of the most attractive of modern days. 

It will, we see, include the *Heptameron,’ the 

‘Decameron, ‘Guzman d’Alfarache,’ and Mrs. 

Behn’s once-popular ‘Oroonoko.’ Some of the 


Picaresque novels are to be commended to the 
editor. 
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The Life % Margaret Godolphin. By John Evelyn. 
(De More Press.) 
To the “ King’s Classics,” issued from the new 
address by the De La More Press, has been added 
a volume which is fully worthy of its august com- 
panionship. Nothing is more pleasing than to find 
that, in the base and corrupt Court of the Stuarts, 
amid general foulness and contagion, grew up some 
of the best, godliest, purest, and in every way 
divinest of English women. One of these is Mar- 
garet Godolphin, who is fit to be placed beside 
her delightful namesake Margaret Cavendish (nc 
Lucas), Duchess of Newcastle, Dorothy Osborne, 
and Rachel, Lady Russell. Her life was written 
by John Evelyn, whose adopted daughter and 
“inviolable friend” she constituted herself. This 
memoir was not printed until 1847, when it 
was issued, with a worthy introduction, now 
retained, by Samuel Wilberforce (Soapy Sam), 
Bishop of Oxford. It is now, with some modifi- 
cations of spelling, &c., reprinted, and, in its 
new and beautiful garb, constitutes a charming 
volume, which all students will delight to read, 


and which makes — appeal to a Christian | 


public. It is indeed a lovely little gift-book. A 


reproduction of the portrait, from the picture at | 


Wotton, which is pretixed to the 1847 edition, 
shows a fair, pensive face, with a high forehead, 
and constitutes a pleasing addition to the volume. 


An Lrish- English Dictionary. By the Rev. Patrick 
S. Dinneen, M.A. (Dublin, for the Irish Text 
Society ; London, Nutt.) 

Tuts Anglo-Irish dictionary is the outcome of a 
project conceived by the Irish Text Society, which 
itself is a result of late movements to establish the 
study of Irish, We are personally unable to turn it 
toaccount, but it must be of great assistance to those 
occupied with Irish studies. It fills some eight 
hundred pages, and is accompanied by paradigms 
of the irregular verbs. 


300KSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Pienty of enjoyment is to be found in the 
perusal of the November catalogues, still more 
enjoyment when the pocket will admit of pur- 
chases. 


The Chaucer’s Head Library catalogue of Mr. 
William Downing, of Birmingham, contains collee- 
tions of Cruikshank, Doyle, Leech: the Goupil 
series, bound by Broca and Zaehnsdorf, 31/. 10s. ;: 
the first edition of Swinburne’s * Poems and Ballads,’ 
very scarce, Moxon, 1856, 5/. 5s.; and an early edition 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Poems,’ printed for ‘‘ Bernard 
Lintott” at the Cross Keys, bet ween the two Temple 
Gates in Fleet Street, V.5s. The editor states that 
“the writings of Mr. Shakespeare are in so great 
esteem that several gentlemen have subscribed to 
a late Edition of his Dramatick Works.” 


Mr. Francis Edwards has two lists—one of new 
remainders, including Budge’s ‘The Book of the 
Dead,’ offered for 30s.; Brandon’s ‘Gothie Archi- 
tecture,’ I8s.; Crooke’s ‘ Folk-lore of Northern 
India,’ 8s. 6d. ; and Burke's ‘ Colonial Gentry.’ The 
second list contains Mrs. Frankau’s ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints’; this is illustrated with 
fifty-two facsimile reproductions printed in colour, 
price 14/7. ; the work is now out of print and scarce. 
There are works on Africa; a complete set of the 


British Association, 72 vols., 7/. ; the Dublin Review, 
36 vols., 4/. 10s. (this contains a manuscript list of Dr. 
Wiseman’'s contributions copied from his own list) ; 
and Crealock’s ‘ Deerstalking in the Highlands of 
Scotland,’ limited edition of 250 copies, 20. Mr. 
Edwards has a series of contemporary miniatures 
of Napoleon and his generals, each framed in richly 
decorated gilt frame ; the price for the twelve por- 
traits is 45/. 

Mr. Gadney, of Canterbury, has a number of 
works on Art and Architecture, Biography, and 
Classics. Under the Drama is a set of the * Thea- 
trical Pocket Magazine,’ 1821-5, 30s. Under English 
Literature are some first editions of Browning. 
There are interesting books relating to Kent. 
Among these we find ‘The Kentish Garland,’ 
edited by Julia De Vaynes, with pictorial illustra- 
tions from the rare originals by our old friend 
Mr. Woodfall Ebsworth, 2 vols., 21s. 


Messrs. George’s Sons, of Bristol, take advantage 
| of the war to issue a War List of Military Litera- 
ture. Thisis divided into three parts: 1. Napoleonic 
Period; 2. Art of War, Land Battles; 3. Naval 
Matters. There is a MS. of about 250 folios, bound 
in crimson morocco; the date of it is 1811. The 
calculations are based on an expected attack, from 
four different points, of 160,000 men. The author 
is so confident that he states that ‘‘the most pro- 
bable way of preventing an invasion would be to 
send Napoleon an exact account of all your arrange- 
ments.” It is interesting to note that an item in 
the same catalogue is Dilke’s ‘The british Army,’ 
1888. The following quotation from the Broad 
Arrow is given: “* We hail Sir Charles Dilke’s 
exposé of our utter want of national defences with 
extreme satisfaction.” 


Mr. E. Menken, of Great Russell Street, has a 
book circular containing much of interest. There 
is a copy of the rare ‘ Bibliotheca Chalcographica,’ 
1650. This work contains “413 brilliant full-page 
portraits of the learned and prominent men of 
Europe.” A copy of Batty’s ‘Copper Coinage’ is 
priced 2/. 2s.; a complete index to all names con- 
tained in Randle Holme’s ‘ Academy of Armorie.’ a 
beautiful vellum MS., 2ls. *Costumes His- 
toriques de la France,’ par le Bibliophile Jacob, 
10 vols., Svo, illustrated with 640 costume plates, 
Paris, 1830-40, 10/. 10s. ; Crisp’s * Family History,’ 
9 vols., 7/. 15s.: Meyer's ‘ Konversations-Lexikon,’ 
| complete set, 17 vols., 1897, 5/. 5s. ; a complete set of 
Miscellanea Gencalogica ct Hevaldica, 14 vols., scarce, 
14/. 14s.; Motley’s complete works, 1868-75, 12/. 12s. ; 
Nichols’s * Literary Anecdotes,’ 17 vols., 1812-58, 
8/. 8s.; and Ruskin’s works, a set of the complete 
edition, 1897-99, 10/. 10s. 


Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, opens his list with 

a valuable MS., Suso’s ‘Orloge de Sapience,’ 42/. 
| The author, Henri de Suso, died 1385. Vaughan, in 
his ‘ Hours with the Mystics,’ says that “* this book 
was for the fourteenth century what Thomas a 
Kempis * De Imitatione Christi’ was for the 
tifteenth.” The list contains specimens of early 
| printing; Chapman's Homer, first edition of com- 
| plete ‘Iliad,’ 10/. 10s.; Drake’s ‘ History of York,’ 
1736, folio calf, 5/.5s. There are also a number of 
pamphlets and broadsides, 1680-1800, including * A 
Satyr against Coffee,’ 1682? 10s. 6d. ; it commences 

Avoid Satanick Tipple ! hence, 

Thou murderer of Farthings and of Pence, 

And Midwife to all false Intelligence. 
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‘ 
Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, in his new | Cruikshank, including ‘Sergeant Bell and his Raree 
list includes ‘ Victories of the Duke of Wellington,’ | Show’ (William Tegg attributed this to Dickens, 


from drawings by Westall, price 4/.: Warburton's 


* Hunting Songs.’ Chester, 1834, rare, 8/. 8s.; Scott’s|in ‘N. & 


novels, Cadell, 6/. 6s.; and a copy of * Paracelsus,’ 
© vols. 4to, cloth, new, ISH, 1/. There are some 
interesting items under Yorkshire, including the 
* Dialect of Leeds’ and Robinson's ‘ Glossary.” 


Mr. A. Russell Smith's new catalogue is a very 
interesting one, chiefly of old English literature ; a 
wrtion is devoted to Alchemy, Occult Science, 

ledicine, Surgery, and Witchcraft. There is a first 
edition of * Hudibras,’ 18. The ‘ Chronique Scanda- 
leuse’ and Chartier’s history of the Pucelle, in 1 vol. 
4to, calf, are 3/.: Drayton's ‘ Poems,’ John Smeth- 
wick, 1630, 7/. 10s. There are early Woodcuts and 
Chap-Books. Giles Fletcher's ‘Christ's Victorie, 
1632, the rarest of the editions, is 6/. 10s. Other items 
are a ground plan of Leicester Square, 1775. and Mag- 
nus’s * Le Livre de Bonnes Meurs,’ 1500, 15/. Caxton 
published a translation of this under the title of 
*The Book of Good Manners. This edition was 
apparently unknown to Brunet, and is very rare. 
Rathbone’s ‘Old Wedgwood,’ only 200 copies 
printed, is 10. 10s. The first edition of the Brownist 
version of ‘ The Booke of Psalmes,’ compiled by the 
learned Henry Ainsworth, leader of the sect, ex- 
tremely rare, 1612, is 6/.6%. There are important 
items under Shakespeariana. There are also a 
number of trials and murder narratives, including 
the ‘ Tyburn Chronicle,’ 14 vols., 13/. 10s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.'s catalogue, dated 
the 12th inst., contains, as usual, a numberof superior 
second-hand books. It opens with a complete set 
of the Royal Society's 7ransactions, very scarce, 
1665-1895, 225/.; a set of ‘The Annual Register,’ 
1758-1902, 31/. 10s; and a good library set of 
Archeologia, 28/. Ws. Other items are first edition 
of Gilchrist’s * Life of Blake,’ l/. 6s.; Cervantes, 
1620, very rare, 35/.; a fine collection of old plays, 
1720-08, 37/. 10s.; a verygchoice extra-illustrated 
copy of Charles Mathews's ‘ Memoirs,’ 52/. 10s.; a 
choice set of Dickens, with autograph, 35/.: and 
Entomological Society, complete set, 52/. 10. There 
is a copy of a volume on French Ornament pre- 
sented by Horace Walpole to Miss Berry, price 
Sv. The fly-leaf bears the inscription, “* Agnes 
Berry, the gift of Lord Orford.” The catalogue 
contains a rich collection of autographs, including 
Napoleonand Sir Joshua Reynolds. There is aletter 
of Wellington’s, on military matters, dated from 


Padajoz, 9 October, 1809, to Marshal Lord Beres- | 


ford: ** We all pass the Tagus at Abrantes, which, 
considering everything, I think the best road for 
us. I omitted to tell you that I reviewed the other 
day the troops of the Garrison of Elvas, and I shall 


do the same by all the Portuguese troops I shall | ! ol. 
| from foot, the date of ‘ Restalrig 


meet with. The 5th and 17th are really in better 
order than I expected to see any Portuguese troops 
in......and their field discipline and manceuvres by 
no means bad, considering the defect of instruction, 
&c.” Autograph collectors will do well to obtain 
this catalogue. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a number 
of books relating to America, 1705-1896 ; some early 
ewicks; first editions of ‘ Lavengro’ and ‘The 
Romany Rye’; a copy of Brandt’s ‘Stultifera 
Navis,’ 1498, 9. 9s. (a copy fetched a few weeks 
back 17/. 10s.); and a number of Capt. Burton's 
works. Other items are interesting coloured plates : 


| 0. Ss: 


and correspondence in reference to it has appeared 


Q.’); * Egypt. Explorations,’ 10 vols., 
1885-94, 6/. 10s. ; a set of Fraser, 24/.: ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ with 32 illustrations by Mulready, Van 
Voorst, 1843, very scarce, 2/. 10+.; and Quarles’s 
‘Divine Poems,’ 1664, 1/. 12s. 6¢. The catalogue is 
rich in works relating to Lancashire. 

Mr. George Winter, of Charing Cross Road, has 
the first 8vo edition of ‘Oliver Twist,’ Bradbury, 
1846, 2/. 2s.; Granger’s Biographical History,’ 
9 vols., 1824, Grazebrook's * Heraldry of 
Worcestershire’: ‘Greville Memoirs,’ first edition, 
searee, 5/. 10s. ; Gualter’s Antichrist,’ 12mo, 1556, 
3/. 15s.; Scudamore’s ‘ Notitia Eucharistica,’ 1876, 
very scarce, 1/. 12s. 6d. : Roberts’s Holy Land,’ 
and ‘ Arms of Italian Nobles,’ Venice, 1578. 
The catalogue is a good miscellaneous one. There 
are also several items of interest to collectors of 
ex-libris. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

E. J. Parker (“The Hermit in London ”).—The 
book is by Capt. Felix M*Donough, and was pub- 
lished in 1819. 

Mepiceius (“ Dryden’s Burial at St. Anne’s, 
Soho”). — Articles dealing with the two funerals 
of Dryden were contributed to the Atheneum of 
27 August and 22 October by Mr. W. .J. Harvey. 

Ek. P. Merritt, Boston, U.S. (‘ False Quantities 
in Parliament ”).—Anticipated p. 418. 

H. A. Martin (“Poem by H. F. Lyte”).—We 
have already forwarded to PerTINA\ a full copy of 
the poem, kindly sent by Mr. J. Grton. 

CorkIGENDA.—Ante, p. 407, col. 1, Il. 11 and 12 
should be 1829, 
and of ‘St. Johnstoun,’ 1825. “Sir Robert Logan,” 
ll. 7 and 8 from foot, was not a knight, but plain 
Robert. TP. 414, col. 1, 1. 10 from foot, for ** 1744” 
read 1722. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


first editions of Thackeray and Dickens, also of | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (NOVEMBER). 


(Continued from Second Seana Page.) 


LEIGHTON’S 


w. | CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 


OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


| Part VII., containing R-SHAKESPRARE, with about 160 


Illustrations, price 2s. ( just issued). 
Part I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 
Parts I11.—VI., D—Q, with 550 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 3s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


CATALOGUE 


Or AN 


Interesting Collection of Secondhand Books 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE 


AT 
GENUINE CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Many Rare Items and First Editions. 
Post free from 


I. BALDWIN, 
14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 


ALBERT SUTTON. 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION :— 
SPORTING BOOKS. 
BOOKS of the “‘ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKBSPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


CHAUCER'S “HEAD BOOK CATALOGUE | 


ISSUED BY 


WILLIAM DOWNING, 
5, TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM, 
Post free to Bookbuyers. 


No. 435 JUST READY, containing— 


SPORTING REVIEW, 64 vols.; NEW SPORTING MAGA- 
ZINE, 21 vols., and other Sporting Items; 


Books with Coloured Plates, many of which are Personal 
or Presentation Copies. 


E. MENKEN, 


Antiquarian Bookseller, 


50, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BRITISH 
MUSEUM, W.C. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY, 
Post free on application. 


No. 154 JUST READY. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES BOUGHTIN TOWN 
OR COUNTRY. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
INCLUDING MANY SCARCB AND DESIRABLE. 
ALso— 
CATALOGUE OF OLD FANCY PRINTS 
OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
IN COLOURS, STIPPLE, AND MEZZOTINT. 
EITHER OF THE ABOVE SENT POST FREE. 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
NO. 7 CONTAINS 
ILLUM. MS., HENRI DE SUSO, 
LORLOGE DE SAPIENCE, 15th CENTURY 
PORTOLANO, AND OTHER MSS., EARLY 
PRINTING, CHAPMAN’S HOMER, AND 
OTHER INTERESTING 16th & 17th 


CENTURY LITERATURE, &c. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 
Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. English. Third Edition. P. H. Dalbiac. 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. Classical. Second Edition. T.B. Harbottle. 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. French and Italian. Second Edition. 


HARBOTTLE and DALBIAC. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. German. Lilian Dalbiac. [Um press. 
DICTIONARY of CONTEMPORARY QUOTATIONS. English. H. Swan. 
DICTIONARY of HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. Second Edition. T. B. 


HARBOTTLE. 
DICTIONARY of BATTLES. T. B. Harbottle. 
FAMOUS SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. E. Latham. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. Spanish. T. B. Harbottle. [Im press. 
An ADVANCED ENGLISH SYNTAX. By C.T. Onions. 166 pp. 2s. 6d. 


* To our thinking, the most attractive and useful volume yet contributed to the Parailel Grammar Series. It has strong 
claims to a place on the shelves of every teacher of English who really takes an interest in his subject.""—Guardian. 


THREE ANNUALS. 
The OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE YEAR-BOOK. A Directory of University 


Men, with their Records, Present Occupations, Addresses, kc. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. neteach. Part 1. OXFORD. 
Part Ll. CAMBRIDGE. 


The SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK. Third Year of Issue, greatly 


Enlarged. 5s. net. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. Sixteenth Year of Issue. 28.6 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


FRANCES POWER COBBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
An INTRODUCTION to the REPUBLIC of PLATO. By William Boyd, 


M.A. B.Se. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION to ETHICS. By W. R. Boyce 


— 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE 
CORN LAWS. | FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By J. 8. NICHOLSON, M.A. D.Sc. By P. A. WADIA, 
Professor of History and Political Economy, Gujerat 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. College, Ahmedabad. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LimiTED, London. 
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